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Burroughs Mechanical Service 
Provides These Advantages 


] Burroughs service is rendered by 
factory-controlled, factory-trained 
salaried representatives whose work 
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? Every Burroughs service office is 
stocked with genuine Burroughs 


parts to meet any service need. 


3 All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 
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SO HELPFUL...SO PRACTICAL... 


ow in its 2" printing! 


From coast to coast 
bankers say, “It helps 
cure headache checks” 


at les 


a 


Touches extremely pertinent banking problem. Should be 
helpful in curing some of these “‘headache checks.”’ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Find it interesting as well as practical—New York, N. Y. 


Glad to see organizations such as yours giving thought to 
this irksome problem. Such pamphlets are a distinct con- 
‘tribution to the desired end. —San Francisco, Calif. 


With so many green employees these days, it would be 
quite helpful if the suggestions were followed. 
— Washington, D. C. 


Very much impressed by the effort of your company to 
further check standardization. — Boston, Mass. 


Idea is good enough to be presented to the American 
Bankers Association urging that concerted action be 
taken. —Kansas City, Mo. 


Every bank in the country should have a copy. Each 
manufacturing stationer should have sufficient copies 
to distribute to each of his salesmen. 

—Lincolnton, N. C. 


Most practical. Most good would be derived if it were dis- 
tributed to the financial divisions of corporations and to 
establishments engaged in preparation and printing of 
customers’ checks. —Portland, Oregon 


“Business Checks, their proper planning and design” has proved 
so popular with bankers that a second printing is on the press! 


oo throughout the country have found ‘*Business Checks” will save much of the time 
the distribution of this book a tactful and now wasted in your tellers’ and bookkeepers’ 

simple way to persuade their customers to design crowded day. 

their checks properly. This Hammermill manage- 

ment-idea book lists some 15 common faults of wacmeiigemalescectaeest 

check arrangement, and shows the 8 Essentials Hammermill has supplied safety paper for 30 years to 

of Good Check Desi én . . . based on interviews American business for the better protection of busi- 


ith bank d fi . ness checks and other money value documents. We 
ws ankers and conforming to the latest recom- _—shaif be glad to send a sample book on request. No 
mendations of A.B.A. obligation. No salesman will call. 


Safety Paper Division : 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


it ; 


Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS.” 


1o¥ 40789 
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(Simply attach coupon to, or write on, your 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT ORIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 


l BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- (c) Pe inttins progress boards. 
ative group of the firm. (d) Meeting schedules, etc. 


2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach 6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 


10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make 
most effective captains. 


3 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each 
employee. 


4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order: 


5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) a speeches and announcements of the opening 
rally. 


approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 
cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 
tain to put a pencil notation on fhe card to indicate the 
subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


‘7 RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 


to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
fully detailed plan—NOW! 


8 ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 


the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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@ Federal tax changes are always fraught with uncertainties—and the new 
federal income tax withholding requirements are no exception. Such far-reach- 
ing developments stir up questions and doubts and problems that must be 
settled—and settled correctly, soundly, if mistakes and troubles, delays and 
difficulties are to be avoided. 


@ But sound, dependable answers to the puzzling questions involved in “with- 
holding” and other significant federal tax changes call for a sound, dependable 
source of continuing facts and guidance . . . and here it is! 


@ Week after week, each issue of FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS swiftly, faith- 
fully hurries to subscribers the last word, the newest development, the latest twist 
and turn of events in federal taxation—of interest or importance in the everyday 
conduct of business and personal federal tax affairs. 


@ For CCH’s FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS spans the whole work-a-day world of 
federal taxation for revenue—statutes, regulations, rulings, court and adminis- 
trative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions. Pertinent full texts, filled-in 
forms, detailed explanations, editorial comments and suggestions—plus a wealth 
of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and pointers, from week to week, make clear 
exactly what to do, and how and when and why. 


®@ Concise, compact, understandable, here is the dependable reporter on the 
federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, the average individual, partnership, or 
business. Loose leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue Code 


Volume included without extra charge to start new subscribers off on the right 
foot. . 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Like adding experienced 
help in your 
TRUST Department! 


@ WE can’t actually supply you with more 
workers . . . but even better, we can develop 
and install the records and administrative 
controls that will enable your present staff to 
get more work done, smoothly and efficiently. 
,Perhaps only a few record-keeping improve- 
ments are all that is needed . . . the “Fact- 
Power” of Kardex Visible Record Control, or 
a Variadex Filing System for greater speed 
and accuracy. Maybe a general review of your 


@ Typical of the completeness of Remington 
Rand Systems service is the Trust Department 
of the Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint, 
Michigan. Records and procedures for every 
phase of Trust Department activity were 
designed, installed and turned over to the 
bank with all necessary equipment, ready for 
operation. 
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operating system in the light of the newest 
labor-saving methods is in order. In either 
case, our wealth of experience in working with 
the officials of large and small institutions is 
at your disposal. We are prepared to make 
recommendations and assume full responsi- 
bility for installing all Trust Department sys- 
tems, methods, machines, office furniture and 
equipment. An interview will gladly be ar- 
ranged through our nearest Branch Office. 


@ Above is the Trust Department Accounting 
Office, for which Trust Department tickets, in- 
vestment records, security records, journal 
sheets, trust ledgers and synoptic records and 
various other forms were developed by Reming- 
ton Rand technicians. The view at left shows 
Remington Rand furniture in one of the private 
offices of this department. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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Baclbre in 
Manicipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well 
rounded service in this type of investment. 
Inquiries from banks will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officets. 
Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


How Imports Are Financed By 
Import Letters Of Credit 


If every bank officer understands the details of this type of 
financing, he may be able to render a most valuable service 
to some of his manufacturer customers. Import Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from his city correspondent. 


HE use of the Banker’s Letter 

of Credit for the financing of 
imports began on a wide scale in 
this country only about 30 years 
ago. Prior to the last war, Letters 
of Credit were little known and 
were issued in foreign currency, 
most frequently in Sterling. Since 
the last war, the Dollar Credit es- 
tablished by American banks has 
played a steadily increasing part 
in international trade. It is now 
accepted all over the world, and 
it may be expected that this versa- 
tile instrument will be extensively 
used after this war. 


Payment by Letter of Credit is 
an arrangement advantageous to 
all concerned. It enables the seller 
to obtain funds as soon as ship- 
ment is made, it enables the buyer 
to obtain credit for the financing of 
the transaction by the use of the 
purchased goods as security, and it 
provides the cheapest method of 
financing the movement and dis- 
tribution of commodities. 


The establishment of an Import 
Letter of Credit is the final phase 
of arrangements between the buy- 
er and the seller. It is preceded by 
a contract containing details of 
which the bank is unaware. 


The Letter of Credit is an under- 
taking by a bank to pay or accept 
drafts accompanied by shipping 
documents or other documents of 
title, in accordance with stipulated 
conditions. It is issued in a variety 
of forms of three basic types. 


The Irrevocable Credit is used 


By A. M. STRONG 


Manager, Foreign Department, The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company of New York 





Import Letter of Credit Types 


l. Irrevocable  credit—binds 
opening bank to permanent 
commitment under terms of con- 
tract. 


2. Confirmed credit—provides 
guarantee of local bank to ship- 
per in addition to that of issuing 
bank. 


3. Revocable credit—author- 
izes payment by the bank but is 
subject to seller's revision with- 
out notice. 


when the seller is not satisfied with 
the buyer’s promise to pay and is 
seeking credit protection. This 
Credit is a commitment by the 
opening bank which can be neither 
modified nor cancelled without the 
agreement of all concerned. It 
shifts the financial obligation from 
the buyer to the bank and assures 
the seller payment for the goods 
if he lives up to the terms of the 
Credit. 

The Irrevocable Credit contains 
a definite undertaking to the 
drawer and_ subsequent holders 
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expressed by most banks in the 

following language: 
We hereby agree with the en- 
dorsers, drawers and bona fide 
holders of al] drafts drawn un- 
der and in compliance with the 
terms of this Credit that such 
drafts will be duly honored upon 
presentation and delivery of 
documents as specified at the 
drawee bank mentioned herein. 


The Confirmed Credit is used 
when a shipper requires that his 
local bank make itself responsible 
for the payment in addition to the 
undertaking by the issuing bank. 
The advising bank in this case adds 
its commitment by inserting in the 
Credit a clause reading approxi- 
mately as follows: 

We confirm the Credit and there- 

by undertake that all drafts 

drawn and presented as above 
specified will be duly honored 
by us. 


The Revocable Credit (Authority 
to Pay) is an instrument authoriz- 
ing payment to the beneficiary up- 
on presentation of stipulated docu- 
ments subject, however, to modifi- 
cation or cancellation without no- 
tice. It is infrequently used and 
serves to finance the transaction 
during the period of transit. This 
type of Credit offers no guarantee 
to the shipper and is issued only 
when the seller has full confidence 
in the buyer. 

The Revocable Credit contains a 
clause reading substantially as 
follows: 





This Credit is revocable at will 
and subject to modification or 
cancellation at any time without 
notice to you and does not con- 
vey any engagement on our be- 
half to honor or pay your sight 
drawing thereunder. 
Responsibility Of Bank 

The obligations assumed by 
banks in establishing an Import 
Letter of Credit are defined in the 
Letters of Credit Agreement. The 
Letter of Credit affords practically 
no protection to the buyer as far as 
quality or quantity of the goods is 
concerned. 

Banks do not examine the mer- 
chandise—do not know whether 
the bales, boxes, or barrels men- 
tioned in the documents actually 
contain the merchandise described. 
No one would expect a bank to 
employ experts who could verify 
the quality of chemicals, textiles, 
minerals, machines, and the like, 
and to weigh or measure the goods 
shipped. Banks cannot assume re- 
sponsibilities inconsistent with 
their functions and with the re- 
muneration they receive. 

The bank issuing a Letter of 
Credit agrees to pay upon presen- 
tation of documents, not goods, and 
since payment is made before the 
buyer has a chance to examine the 


merchandise, the transaction must 
be based upon confidence in the 
honesty of the seller. Banks as- 
sume responsibility only for the 
documents required by the buyer 
and will not honor drafts unless 
the documents are in strict accord 
with the terms of the Credit. As a 
rule, they limit their liability with 
regard to the merchandise by in- 
serting in the Letter of Credit 
Agreement signed by the bank’s 
customer, a clause reading approx- 
imately as follows: 

Neither you (the bank) nor your 
correspondents shall be respon- 
sible for the existence, character, 
quality, quantity, condition, 
packing, value, or delivery of 
the property purporting to be 
represented by the documents, 
or for any difference in charac- 
ter, quality, condition, or value 
of the property from that ex- 
pressed in the documents. 

A clear understanding of these 
principles by the buyer would 
avoid many controversies that 
often result in litigation. 

Attempts by importers to make 
banks responsible for the quality 
of the goods or for the conditions 
of the primary contract with the 
seller have not met with success 
in the courts. The Court of Appeals 


Banks can profit from letters of credit not only because of the fees they bring 
but also because of the business and employment which results from aiding local 
industry. The contract should include clauses to protect both bank and customer. 
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of New York State held in the case 
of Laudisi v. American Exchange 
National Bank (239 N. Y. 234) that 
the bank is not obliged to assume 
the burdens of a controversy be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. 
The opinion of Judge Hiscock con- 
tained the following statements: 


“The whole process of author- 
izing banks to issue letters of 
credit under which the purchase 
price of the goods is often paid 
for account of the vendee before 
he has had a chance to examine 
them is largely based on confi- 
dence in the honesty of the ven- 
dor. If the vendee is suspicious 
of dishonesty, he can guard 
against it by appropriate clauses 
in his contract... . 

“The question between the 
customer and the bank which 
issues the letter of credit is 
whether the documents presented 
with the draft fulfill the specific 
requirements and if they do, 
speaking of such facts as exist in 
this case, the bank has the right 
to pay the draft no matter what 
may be the defects in the goods 
which have been shipped. The 
bank is not obliged to assume the > 
burdens of a controversy be- 
tween the vendor and vendee 
and incur the responsibility of 
establishing as an excuse for not 
paying a draft that the vendee’s 
version is the correct one.” 

A similar view was expressed by 
Judge McLaughlin in the case of 
Maurice O’Meara Company v. The 
National Park Bank of New York 
decided by the Court of Appeals 
(239 N. Y. 386). His opinion reads 
in part: 

“The bank issued to plaintiff's 
assignor an irrevocable letter of 
credit, a contract solely between 
the bank and plaintiff’s assignor, 
in and by which the bank agreed 
to pay sight drafts to a certain 
amount on presentation to it of 
the documents specified in the 
letter of credit. This contract 
was in no way involved in or 
connected with, other than the 
presentation of the documents, 
the contract for the purchase 
and sale of the paper mentioned. 
That was a contract between 
buyer and seller, which in no 
way concerned the bank. The 
bank’s obligation was to pay 
sight drafts when presented if 
accompanied by genuine docu- 
ments specified in the letter of 
credit. If the paper when deliv- 


(Continued on page 474) 
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How Overdrafts Are Reduced 


If every bank customer were trained to write checks only when he has ade- 
quate funds in his account, all banks would be saved much work. Here are 
comments by fourteen bankers who are endeavoring to eliminate overdrafts. 
When all overdrafts are eliminated, protests will practically disappear. 


a few depositors, many banks 
have been irritated and have 
had extra expense due to the many 
overdrafts which occur almost ev- 
eryday. 
Generally, the writing of a check 
when there is not sufficient money 
in the bank is prima facie evidence 


rrr of the bad habits of 


, of the intent to defraud; conse- 


quently, the customers of banks 
should be informed regarding the 
laws by their bankers, especially if 
they have intentionally written a 
check against insufficient funds. 

Of course, none of us want to ac- 
cuse a customer who has made an 
honest error. But when a customer, 
deliberately writes against insuffi- 
cient funds, simply to placate the 
creditor who is pressing him for 
payment, or when he deliberately 
writes a check when he has no ac- 
count, as frequently occurs, there 
is no legitimate reason for excusing 
the customer, 

That both of these deliberate ac- 
tions occur frequently is indicated 
by the reports made by nine banks 
at the request of Bankers Monthly, 
in which the number of returned 
items for various reasons is shown. 
In most of these banks, about one 
check out of every 400 handled 
was returned for insufficient funds. 
Certainly that indicates this bad 
practice to be quite general. 

A total of 236 checks written 
against a non-existent account 
was returned in one month by 
these nine banks. Certainly these 
were all fraudulent transactions. 
With this situation existing, it 
certainly seems important to give 
serious consideration to the elimi- 
nation of all overdrafts. 

Overdrafts often occur in cities 
as the result of what is known as 
“kiting.” A man will write a check 
against a bank in which he has 
Only a small account in order to 
make a deposit in another bank to 
cover a check which he has written 
against that bank. Then he will 
write another fraudulent check to 
deposit in the bank on which he 
has deliberately created an over- 
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Policies Of 14 Banks 








Why Overdrafts Occur 


1. Some customers write 
checks to satisfy creditor, know- 
ing that their accounts will be 
overdrawn if they don’t make an 
additional deposit in the mean- 
time. 

2. Some customers make hon- 
est (though careless) errors, not 
intending to overdraw. 

3. Some overdrafts result from 
a bank clerk's error. 


4. Some result from a bank 
rule that checks must be col- 
lected before they can be drawn 
against. 

5. Some are allowed as a 
credit transaction in which the 
customer pays for short-term 
credit and overdraws instead of 
signing a note. 








draft. This is sometimes kept up 
almost continuously—the customer 
trying to keep ahead of the clear- 
ings. Certainly no bank can benefit 
from having a customer of this sort, 
and drastic action is justified in 
such cases, for the customer is using 
bank service fraudulently. 

There are some overdrafts which 
are due to uncollected funds. Prob- 
ably the way to eliminate these 
is to educate customers to the time 
required for collection. 

In some cases, overdrafts are al- 
lowed as a credit transaction, but 
this is generally considered an un- 
satisfactory way to render credit 
service. It is frowned upon by all 
banking authorities. 

If all banks were to eliminate 
overdrafts, savings might be ex- 
pected somewhat as follows: 

A great deal of time would be 
saved sorting checks, for there 
would be very few returned. Time 


now used in calling customers who 
have impending overdrafts would 
be eliminated. 

The number of protested checks 
would be reduced to almost none, 
for when there are no overdrafts, 
there would be no legitimate rea- 
son for a protest unless the drawer 
of the check had instructed the 
bank to refuse payment, and these 
cases would be very rare indeed. 
Customers might be saved prose- 
cution for fraud, for in many states 
the writing of the check against no 
funds is prima facie evidence of 
fraud. 

The question then is, how may 
overdrafts be discouraged or elimi- 
nated? 

Some banks charge the customer 
one dollar for every overdraft, no 
matter how small. In other banks, 
the charge is 25 cents or 50 cents. 

In other cases, customers are 
warned the first and second time 
overdrafts occur, and are asked to 
close their accounts when an over- 
draft occurs the third time. If they 
neglect to close the account, many 
banks mail a cashier’s check for 
whatever balance there may be, 
and refuse to accept deposits. 

In other cases, the check is not 
paid if it would overdraw the ac- 
count, and the customer is charged 
the protest fee which is deducted 
from whatever balance he may 
have. 

In those cases in which the bank 
believes the customer has made an 
honest error, he is called on the 
phone and asked to deposit enough 
to cover the check before the day 
is over. 

North Carolina has a law which 
makes an officer or an employee 
permitting an overdraft liable for 
the amount, unless the overdraft 
is authorized by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have such a law in all states? Cer- 
tainly such a law would discourage 
leniency in allowing overdrafts. 

Our readers will be interested in 
the comments made by 14 bankers 
in various states on this subject, 
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and we herewith print excerpts 
from their letters: 

Since overdrafts fall into two 
general classes—those approved as 
a credit transaction and those cre- 
ated through inadvertence—the 
method of eliminating or reducing 
overdrafts will therefore vary in 
each case. 

The use of the overdraft as a 
means for extending credit is 
frowned upon both by national and 
state banking authorities, and is 
evidenced by the fact that laws 
pertaining to both national and 
state banks provide that overdrafts 
must be charged off if not paid 
within ninety days. 

Since custom alone places a 
stigma on such borrowings, a bank 
will do its customers a service by 
requiring borrowings to be in the 
form of conventional credit instru- 
ments rather than in the form of 
overdrafts. The showing of an 
overdraft in a financial statement 
of a customer is looked upon uni- 
versally as a credit weakness. 

Excessive amounts of overdrafts 
are likewise detrimental to the 
bank’s own statement of condition. 
Reducing or eliminating such over- 
drafts entirely is merely a matter 
of bank policy. 

The inadvertent overdraft results 
from a clerical error or from per- 
mitting withdrawals from uncollect- 
ed items which are subsequently 
returned unpaid. In either case the 
situation is aggravated by tolerating 
accounts of persons who abuse 
checking account privileges 

Even in these days of reduced 
earnings, it should not be a temp- 
tation to continue carrying such 
accounts of the fees charged for 
go-backs, late deposits, or over- 
drafts. However, for the reason 
that such accounts invite loss 
sooner or later, heavy charges for 
account abuses should be made 
only as a penalty and not as a 
source of revenue. 

The customer who has paid such 
heavy charges over a period of 
time may feel that the bank has 
taken advantage of his financial 
plight and that it will be “fair 
play” to defraud the bank if the 
opportunity ever arises. A chronic 
offender should be required to close 
an account if it is not carried on a 
proper basis after reasonable warn- 
ing —A. H. Smith, cashier, Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Overdrafts Must Be Approved 
By Officers 


We allow overdrafts, although 
it is our purpose to keep them at a 
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Savings To Be Expected 
From Elimination Of 
Overdrafts 


1. Sorting would be 
saved. 


2. Time now used in calling 
customers who have impending 
overdrafts would be eliminated. 

3. The number of protested 
checks would be reduced to al- 
most none. 

4. Customers might be saved 
prosecution for fraud for in some 
states, writing a check against 
insufficient funds is prima facie 
evidence of intent to defraud. 


time 





minimum; nevertheless, we feel that 
certain customers are entitled to this 
consideration if they should happen 
to overdraw their account. They 
may have made an error in their 
records, but we also find that we 
occasionally make errors and that 
may be the cause of their overdraft. 
We have many new employees, 
young and inexperienced, and un- 
fortunately errors do occur. We do 
not pay over any account unless we 
know the person to be absolutely 
responsible and I believe that more 
than half of our “NSF” checks are 
returned and paid. 

We control these overdrafts by 
making an overdraft charge of a 
minimum of 50 cents and further 
require that every overdraft be 
approved by an officer of the bank. 
This approval is shown by his ini- 
tial on the ledger sheet, as well as 
on the check.—Volney Pratt, audi- 
tor, The First National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


The Paying Of One Overdraft 
Encourages Another 


The matter of overdrafts is left to 
my discretion, and it has been 
my policy to pay amounts up to $1 
without even checking to see who 
the individual might be. On 
amounts in excess of that, we have 
been very strict and we have held 
our losses to a minimum. 

It is difficult for a customer to 
know in advance what the service 
charge on an account will be, and 
therefore the customer deserves 
some consideration, especially on 
small overdrafts. Many people state 
that they have issued checks in ex- 
cess of their balance, and as an ac- 
commodation, I may take care of 
one or two overdrafts. Should it 
become habitual, I return their 


checks even though they have 
called at the bank stating they 
would be short. My theory has 
been that if you don’t pay an over- 
draft then the customer will not 
expect such a service in the future 
if they are again short.—E, L. Wulf- 
meyer, asst. cashier, Fourth Na- 
tional Bank in Wichita, Kansas. 


No Overdraft Policy Explained To 
_ Depositors 


This bank opened for business in 
December of 1933. The bank that 
had previously served this commu- 
nity had allowed the privilege of 
overdrawing to be abused. So, we 
immediately adopted the policy of 
allowing no overdrafts except in 
extreme cases and then strictly by 
an okey of an officer. When new ac- 
counts are opened, this policy is 
explained, and we urge all deposi- 
tors to be certain there are suffici- 
ent funds in the bank to take care 
of outstanding checks. 

We have also adopted the plan of 
notifying a customer after several 
checks are returned because of in- 
sufficient funds that unless the ac- 
count is reconciled and funds are 
on deposit at all times to take care 
of outstanding checks, we will be 
forced to ask him to withdraw his 
account, both for his own protec- 
tion and ours. 

With very few exceptions, we 
have been able to prevent cus- 
tomers from forming a habit of 
overdrawing, but in those cases 
where they become antagonistic, we 
have ordered the accounts closed as 
we believe we are far better off 
public relations wise. without that 
type of account—L. L. Leland, 
comptrolle: auditor, First’ National 
Bank, Wabash, Ind. 


Stop Overdraftts By Not Paying 
The Checks 


The matter of overdrafts has been 
a very controversial question for 
many years, and in our own insti- 
tution we have reduced the num- 
ber of overdrafts materially by 
simply not paying. Of course, there 
are exceptions and probably there 
is never a time but what an over- 
draft shows on our books. 

However, we have very few. The 
reason, therefore, is that we simply 
do not pay them, and all officers 
have been cautioned that we allow 
overdrafts only in the most extreme 
cases and they are to be considered 
as exceptions.—William C. Tomp- 
kins, auditor, First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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North Carolina Has A Law 


We do allow overdrafts—but to 
an extent that we think is insignif- 
icant. The North Carolina Banking 
Law serves pretty adequately to 
keep them within bounds, apart 
from our own measures to accom- 
plish that purpose. This makes the 
officer or employee permitting an 
overdraft, unless authorized by the 
board of directors, personally liable 
for the amount of such overdraft.— 
J. P. Ashby, auditor, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Overdrafts Unnecessary 


One means of discouraging over- 
drafts is to put a charge on over- 
drafts and on returned items. The 
California Bankers Association has 
included such items in its recom- 
mended charges for several years, 
recommending 50 cents for each 
check returned and also 50 cents for 
each check which creates or in- 
creases an overdraft. Recently some 
of the banks have increased this 
charge to $1. 

I have not heard of any banks in 
California which are troubled 
seriously with the overdraft prob- 
lem. Most banks decided long ago 
that they are unnecessary and do 
not permit them except with rare 
exceptions. In the case of our own 
bank we will not tolerate an ac- 
count which continually draws 
checks without sufficient funds and 
if the practice persists, we close the 
account.—C. H. Morrison, chairman, 
committee on banking practice, 
California Bankers Association. 


Fee And Interest Charged 
Offenders 


We have very few chronic offend- 
ers and with the ordinary individual 
who abuses the privilege, we dis- 
honor the check when it is pre- 
sented. We also charge twenty-five 
cents for every check returned and 
make an interest charge for the 
overdraft balance on checks that 
are paid. Both of these procedures 
have a little effect in eliminating 
overdrafts.—E. R. Jones, comp- 
troller, The Idaho First National 
Bank, Boise, Idaho, 


We do not have any special 
method of reducing overdrafts. We 
simply refuse to permit overdrafts 
unless the account is undoubtedly 
good and then we charge a fee for 
each check paid over, and, in addi- 
tion, charge interest on the over- 
draft balance if such balance is 
large enough to justify computing 


How Overdrafts Are 
Discouraged 


1. Some banks charge the cus- 
tomer $1 for every overdraft, no 
matter how small. (Others 
charge 25¢ or 50¢). 

2. Customers are warned the 
first and second times, and are 
asked to close their accounts if 
an overdraft occurs the third 
time. 

3. No check is paid if it would 
overdraw the account, and the 
customer is charged a protest 
fee. 

4. The customer is called and 
asked to deposit enough to cover 
the check before the day is over. 

5. In North Carolina, a law 
makes an officer or employee 
permitting an overdraft liable 
for the amount unless the over- 
draft is authorized by the board 
of directors. 








interest on it—George K. Kinman, 
comptroller, First National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Letters To Habitual Overdrawers 


We have adopted a system which 
has materially reduced overdrafts 
on our books. Overdrafts caused by 
insufficient funds or uncollected 
funds (when the account is becom- 
ing an habitual offender) are being 
kept to a minimum in this bank by 
a series of letters which are used. 

When the first check is returned, 
we use Letter No. 1 which reads as 
follows: “This is to advise you that 
it was necessary today to return 
your check for $ due to insuf- 
ficient funds in your account, there 
being a balance of $——. 

“We presume that this deficiency 
is due to an oversight on your part, 
and you will make the necessary 
deposit to cover should this check 
be presented again.” 

When the second check is re- 
turned, letter No. 2 is used, which 
is as follows: “This is to advise you 
that we have again found it neces- 
sary to return another one of your 
checks due to an insufficient bal- 
ance. 

“We regret to inform you that 
unless you discontinue the practice 
of drawing checks against insuffi- 
cient balances, we shall have to ask 
you to make other banking arrange- 
ments.” 

When the third check is returned, 





we write: “As you are continuing 
the practice of drawing checks 
against an insufficient balance we 
find it necessary to instruct our 
tellers to accept no further deposits 
for your credit, and we shall mail 
you our cashier’s check for your 
balance in due course.” 

Whether we send these letters, 1, 
2, and 3 out depends a great deal 
on the circumstances surrounding 
the account, such as loans, other ac- 
counts and other connections. 

Another discouraging factor to 
the issuer of insufficient funds or 
uncollected or post dated checks is 
the charge of $1 for each check 
returned because of these reasons. 

Our average actual overdrafts for 
the month of March, up to and in- 
cluding March 19, 1943, is eight ac- 
counts as against 11,300 active 
accounts on the books of this bank. 
—G. A. Cook, comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Although we make every effort to 
prevent depositors’ overdrawing, 
you can readily understand that 
there are certain cases in which 
overdrafts occur in spite of all our 
efforts. The best means of prevent- 
ing overdrafts is to refuse payment 
of checks drawn on_ insufficient 
funds.—E. F. Diggs, auditor, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Overdrawers Invited To Leave 


We are not permitted by the Ex- 
ternal Supervisory Authorities to 
allow overdrafts. 

If customers of this institution 
persist in drawing against uncol- 
lected funds or funds that are non- 
existent, we collect what is due us 
and recommend that they make 
connections elsewhere.—J. D. Tor- 
rey, auditor, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Customers Phoned On Overdrafts 


We do not allow overdrafts. 
Where a teller pays an account over 
in error, the teller immediately con- 
tacts the customer, and if necessary, 
the item is held a day or so in cash 
items until we have been reim- 
bursed. Once in a while a check of 
one of our good customers will be 
presented to us through the clear- 
ings and there will not be sufficient 
funds in the account to pay the 
check, and the assistant cashier in 
charge of our bookkeeping depart- 
ment calls the customer and gets 
him to come in and make a deposit. 

In some rare instances, they are 
carried over until the next day if it 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Protection Against Holdup 
Suitable For Small Banks 


A reader asks some practical questions about protect- 
ing smaller banks against bandits and burglars whicli 
are here answered by an authority on the subject. 


I VIEW of the post-war period 
of lawlessness which crime au- 
thorities are freely predicting, the 
questions which A. L. Roos, an 
officer of the Highland Falls, New 
York, First National Bank recently 
addressed to Capt. H. F. Leurs, 
Bankers Monthly staff consultant 
on bank protection, are of general 
concern. 

It is encouraging to find that 
bank operators are giving thought 
to the threat of burglary and hold- 
ups and anticipate the difficulties 
which they may be forced to deal 
with. By meeting the menace be- 
fore it fully develops, bankers can 
avoid a wave of terrorism like that 
which harassed their operations 
after World War I. 

Mr. Roos’ questions, together 
with Capt. Luer’s discussion of 
them, are therefore published in 
Bankers Monthly with the belief 
that bankers in general will find 
valuable suggestions for their own 
protection. 

Defense Against Bank Holdup 

Question No. 1: Approximately 
how many banks use an installa- 
tion based on the “Gate Citadel” 
principle? (Described on page 542, 
December, 1943, Bankers Monthly.) 

Answer: A very small number, 


Duplicating the pattern that fol- 
lowed the last war, bank robber- 
ies have started again in various 
sections of the country. In two 
weeks in Indiana, two were held 
up. One hold-up man boasted 
that he was “worse than Dillin- 
ger” as he threatened a bank 
cashier. 

One of the robberies occurred 
at the Farmers State Bank, Walk- 
eron, where a bearded man 
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By CAPTAIN H. F. LUERS 


Bankers Monthly Staff Consultant on 
Bank Protection 


-for reasons. self-evident when 
known. The Gate Citadel idea was 
only conceived in 1932. Bank hold- 
up was then rapidly subsiding and 
was crowded out of bankers’ minds 
by more pressing matters. As a re- 
sult, the Gate Citadel idea was 
known to comparatively few bank- 
ers in a very limited section of the 
country, until the Bankers Monthly 
gave the idea publicity. 

Question No. 2: Do you believe 
that the installation could be 
adapted to the average small bank 
—in the range of five to ten millions 
in resources? 

Answer: My answer is an em- 
phatic Yes! Actually the most valu- 
able feature of this development is 
that practically all banks can adopt 
the system. Only very large metro- 
politan institutions with long lines 
of tellers’ and other money cages 
behind which bank employees must 
continuously pass would have dif- 
ficulty in adopting the plan as it is 
at present designed, Other excellent 
methods of gang holdup protection 
exist. But the Gate Citadel is the 
most universally practicable. 


Question No. 3: Does the cost of 
installation come within the budget 
limitations of the small bank? 

Answer: Yes, if the value of such 
protection is properly appraised. 
In my experience, the cost has 
ranged from $750 to several thous- 
and dollars, depending upon the 
size of the bank and the adaptabil- 
ity of its layout to a Gate Citadel 
plan. Either, or both, these “ifs” 
may count heavily. Therein is 
where the drawing of plans for 
bank buildings and floor layouts 
by protection engineers is of value. 


Question No. 4: Have there been 
any attempts to hold up banks em- 
ploying the installation? With what 
results? 

Answer: None. (But see answer 
to Question No. 1.) However, the 
purpose is to prevent such attacks 
(gang business hour holdups.) 


Defense Against Burglary 


Question No. 5: Are the follow- 
ing safety measures usual in the 
construction of small bank build- 
ings or vault installations? Are any 
of them desirable, or should they be 
included on a “must” basis? 


A. Protective wiring of the struc- 
tural walls of the bank building. 





Bank Robberies Start Again 


forced the bank employees into 
the vault at 3:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon and helped himself to 
over $3,000. 

Another lone bandit, armed 
with a sawed-off shotgun, robbed 
the Bank of San Pierre of approx- 
imately $1,200. He approached 
the bank's cashier saying, "This 
is a stick up. Give me all you've 
got.” As the cash was being put 
into a paper sack, the bandit 





added, “Remember the Dillinger 
gang? Well, I'm another guy 
worse than Dillinger.” 


The chief menace to be ex- 
pected will be the gun-toting 
braggart who, keeping everyone 
at bay with a gun, will empty the 
till and disappear in a _ high- 
powered car. Plans designed to 
beat him are available. Let's use 
them. 
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DETAILS OF DOOR “A” 


Five Features Of This Installation 


1. The largest part of the bank’s money and securities is kept in a money area which cannot be entered from 


the outside. 


2. Two tellers’ cages are included in this money area and doors without locks lead from these cages into a bul- 


let-proof room called a Gate Citadel. 


3. The surplus money is kept in a safe in a bullet-proof day vault which is a part of the Gate Citadel. 


4. Entrance to the money area can be had only when one of the tellers goes into the Gate Citadel, out-of-sight of 
the bandits and perfectly protected against their firearms. 


5. If he should feel that he must open door A to admit the bandits, he can first close the door to the day vault by 
pressing a button, he can send a silent alarm to police, and he can “get the drop” on the bandits through a porthole 


in the bullet-proof door A. 


B. Protective wiring of all walls, 
floors, and ceilings of vaults. 

C. Protective wiring of all win- 
dows, doors, and skylights. 

D. Bar installations on all win- 
dows or skylights. 

E. Steel night shutter for main 
door or vestibule. 

Answer to A and C: Since the 
values in a bank are all concen- 
trated in vaults, why spread the 
alarm protection to all the rest of 
the building? Mercantile establish- 
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ments often use complete alarm 
protection of the building, or the 
section occupied, but such systems, 
besides being quite costly, are 
usually a source of annoyance and 
often prove insufficient. 

On the other hand, vault alarm 
protection is practically 100% 
effective, and trouble with it is re- 
duced to the minimum possible in 
an electrical installation. 

Answer to B: The modern vault 
burglar alarm system, fully ap- 


proved by Underwriters Labora- 
tories, is the sound-sensitive type, 
making wiring of walls unneces- 
sary. In some cases, when desired, 
vault door manufacturers imbed 
alarm cabling in the door, at the 
factory. Otherwise the vault door 
is protected by anti-burning con- 
tacts, anti-opening contacts, and 
combination contacts, all in opera- 
tion when system is “on.” Installa- 
tion of conduit for alarm connec- 


(Continued on page 464) 
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The Basis For Service Charges 
How To Develop A Plan 


This, the fourth installment of the report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Texas Bankers Association points out some start- 
ling truths and brings us face to face with the question: Does 
any bank have a scientific and accurate service charge schedule? 


T HAS been shown that the “earn- 
ings credit allowance” type of 
banking has consolidated the sup- 
plying of two primary needs: the 
need for a “safe place for money,” 
and the need for “financial transac- 
tions.” Management has so com- 
pletely adopted and popularized this 
type of banking that today it would 
be difficult to separate these two 
primary sources of profit. 

In some respects, Management 
has developed a new type of bank- 
ing. From its very nature, it can 
well be called the “earnings credit 
allowance—service charge” type of 
deposit banking, and for conven- 
ience it will be called the “credit- 
charge” type of banking when re- 
ferred to hereafter. It is a combina- 
tion of deposit and activity banking. 
The two components are so closely 
tied together, they must be treated 
as one operation. 

Since banks are maintained by 
their owners solely for profit, and, 
since the major part of bank man- 
hours and expenses is being devoted 
to deposits and account activity, 
Management must look to these op- 
erations for a material part of the 
bank’s net income. Therefore, it 
should be helpful to have a detailed 
analysis and discussion of the avail- 
able methods which can be em- 
ployed to obtain those profits. 

There are three primary types of 
deposit and account activity bank- 


In the partnership between bank stock- 
holders and bank depositors which is set 
up by the earnings credit allowance, two 
important facts stand out: 


1. The stockholder takes all the risk 
and does all of the work, and therefore, 


Research Committee, 
Texas Bankers Association 


C. L. Hufsmith, President, First 
National Bank, Palestine, Texas, 
Chairman 

H. G. Webster, President, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Denison, 
Texas 
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dent, South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston, Texas 

J. H. Meyers, Jr., Asst. Cashier, 
American National Bank, Austin, 
Texas 

Eugene Fish, Vice President 
and Cashier, Royall National 
Bank, Palestine, Texas 

Dr. James C. Dolley, Professor 
of Banking, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 





ing: The “old-style method,” the 
“cash payment for deposits” meth- 
od, and the “credit-charge” method. 

The original, or “old-style” meth- 
od of obtaining a profit from depos- 
its and account activity was pro- 
vided for by the bank investing part 
of the money in order to obtain a 
sum more than sufficient to cover 
the cost of safeguarding. 

If Management should decide to 
revert to this method, profit would 


be available from the following 
sources: 

1. The profit which has just been 
described as being associated with 
the supplying of the need for a “safe 
place for money.” 

2. The profit which is associated 
with the supplying of the need for 
financial transactions. 

The profit in the first instance 
would be directly proportionate to 
the risk placed upon the bank and 
the demand for money. Should in- 
terest rates become very low, the 
income from deposited funds might 
not equal the sum of cost and equi- 
table profit. 

The profit in the second instance 
would be under the direct control 
of Management as the desired profit 
could be added to the cost of each 
financial transaction. 


The “Cash Payment For Deposit” 
Method 


Very little consideration has been 
given to the “cash payment for de- 
posits” method since the period of 
intense competition for deposits. 
This method results in the direct 
payment of interest on demand de- 
posits in cash, and its suggestion and 
discussion may be a severe shock to 
many bankers and to all regula- 
tory agencies. 

A factual analysis indicates that 
the method has merit, and in some 
respects, it is superior to the earn- 


should have most of the profit; But-—— 


2. The earnings credit allowance usual- 
ly gives most of the profit to the depositor 


who became a partner only because he 


funds. 


wanted a safe place to keep his working 
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ings credit allowance service charge 
method now in practice. Briefly, the 
bank pays market price for what it 
obtains, and, in so doing, it follows 
in the footsteps of every other line 
of business, 

What should the bank pay for 
demand money? How should its 
value be determined? In reality, 
this money becomes part of the 
bank’s inventory. 

When the shoe merchant was in 
need of inventory, he went to the 
wholesaler and paid him the whole- 
sale price for his shoes. He did not 
pay the wholesaler the retail price 
for the shoes. The difference in the 
two prices was expected to cover 
the merchant’s operational cost and 
to provide his profit for supplying 
the local need for shoes. The price 
which the merchant paid one whole- 
saler is determined by the price at 
which the same type and quality of 
shoes can be obtained from another 
wholesaler. 


If such a practice is sound and uni- 
versal in all other lines of business, 
why should it not be applicable to 
banking? Should the banker pay 
the depositor the same price for his 
demand money as other businesses 
are paying for the demand money 
they obtain as loans? Most certain- 
ly, the banker should not pay the 
depositor the price at which he ac- 
tually invests the money. The dif- 
ference in the price which the bank- 
er pays for the money, and the price 
at which he invests it, should give 
him a sum sufficient to cover the 
cost of operation and its associated 
profit. 


This apparently unorthodox type 
of banking would result in the bank 
paying the demand depositor inter- 
est on his balance at a rate equal to 
the market rate for demand money. 
The discount rate on U. S. govern- 
ment bills could be taken as the 
present market rate for demand 
money. The banker would then in- 
vest part of this money at the bank’s 
risk and at a higher rate of interest, 
and the difference between the 
amount received and the amount 
paid would cover the bank’s cost of 
operation and its profit. The profit 
obtained would be directly propor- 
tionate to the risk taken, and all of 
it would go directly to Bank Own- 
ership. 


From the depositor’s standpoint, 
he would receive market compensa- 
tion for the use of his demand mon- 
ey. Payment would be made in cash 
or direct credit to his account, and 
would not be involved in any way 
with the financial transactions sup- 
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The Value Of This Report 
Is Recognized 


“I believe that in all the years I have 
been in this business, I have never seen as 
excellent a presentation of the position of 
the service charge nor of its profit possibil- 
ities nor of the righteousness of it, if that is 
the correct word, as it is set forth in this 
booklet.”—J. K. Sinclaire, President Kenedy 
Sinclaire, Inc., (New Business for Banks). 

"I have thoroughly read the report and 
find it to be one of the most thought-provok- 
ing of its kind that has ever come into my 
possession .... “I feel there is enough 
merit in this publication that I am going to 
present it to our committee the last of this 
week with the idea that we would do Mis- 
souri bankers a favor if we could put this 
publication in the hands of every bank in 
Missouri.”—W. V. Davis, Chairman Bank 
Management Committee, Missouri Bankers 
Association. 

“I have spent more than 20 years in the 
study of bank cost accounting with respect 
to proper and adequate service charges and 
I have reviewed many statements covering 
this field. Your publication is by far the 
most complete and best prepared statement 
on the fundamental philosophy of tanking 
which has come to my attention.” 

“This publication should be read by every 
bank director, bank officer and bank em- 
ployee in this country and it probably 
would be better still to have it read by all 
bank customers of the country.”—E. R. Wat- 
kins, Assistant Vice President and Cashier, 
The Mahoning National Bank, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

"It gave me an entirely new slant on 
various angles of banking and I think it is 
the best report I have seen yet and should 
be required reading for every banker. I 
thought so well of it that I suggested to the 
Georgia Bankers Association Secretary that 
he obtain a copy from the Secretary of the 
Texas Bankers Association and read it to 
see if he did not think he would like to 
send it to all members of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation.’"—President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. 

“IT should like to say right here is to my 
mind the best thing of its kind that has yet 
been published. In it you talk in terms of 
the stockholder, who is certainly the ‘for- 
gotten man’ in banking.” 

“I planned to acknowledge receipt of it 
in more or less of a perfunctory way, indi- 
cating that I expected to enjoy reading it, 
but instead of that I read it first and I want 
to say now that I learned much from it. You 
have put it up in such a way that it doesn’t 
take very hard study to follow its meaning 
and I congratulate you upon its publication, 
the result, I am sure, of much hard work.” — 
Mel W. Ellis, Supt. of Banking, State of lowa. 





plied the depositor. The depositor 
would receive his profit for the 
bank’s use of his money in direct 
proportion to the balance on de- 
posit, and he would receive his 


equitable share regardless of his 
account activity. 


As for account activity, every de- 
positor would pay the bank the 
same price for every financial trans- 
action of the same type supplied. 
There would then be no relation- 
ship between account activity and 
deposited balance, and no reason 
why the depositor with the large 
balance should not pay the same 
price as the depositor with only a 
$10 balance. . 


At present, Management will ac- 
cept but a very nominal amount of 
time money from any one depositor, 
and will pay only one per cent for 
it. At the same time, Management 
is actively competing for demand 
money in unlimited amounts, and is 
offering to give’ an earnings credit 
allowance of 1.2% to 3%. 

This policy results in a gross dis- 
crimination against the saving de- 
positor who has surrendered the 
right of immediate payment in 
order to obtain a profit for the use 
of his money. Management can use 
94% of the time money, but prac- 
tice shows that it employs only 
about 70% of the demand money. 


The “cash payment for demand 
deposits” method provides a proper 
differentiation between time and 
demand money, and the amount of 
profit paid is in keeping with each 
type of deposit. This is the most 
equitable type of charges and cred- 
its from the standpoint of the stock- 
holder, the time and demand depos- 
itor, and that group in need of fi- 
nancial transactions. 

It may be that Management has 
done such an excellent job of selling 
the “earnings credit allowance— 
service charge” type of banking to 
itself, as well as to the depositor, 
that it will be difficult to change to 
a simpler and more profitable meth- 
od of deposit and account activity 
banking. 

The depositor no longer considers 
the fact that he needs a “safe place 
for money,” because the intense 
competition for deposits has led him 
to believe that the bank really does 
need his money, and, if this is a fact, 
the bank should pay him a profit. 

Keeping in mind that the stock- 
holder maintains the bank solely for 
his own profit, there are two closely 
related problems to solve: 

1. By what policy can Manage- 
ment obtain a stockholder’s profit 
on demand deposits when Manage- 
ment establishes an earnings credit 
allowance for the depositor? 

2. By what policy can Manage- 
ment obtain for the stockholder 
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those potential profits which are di- 
rectly associated with supplying the 
depositor’s need for financial trans- 
actions? 

In this type of banking, all of the 
stockholder’s profit from all demand 
deposit operations and all account 
activity must come from one or 
more of the following sources. Profit 
can result only from: 

1. That part of the net income 
from the investment of demand de- 
posits which is not passed on to the 
depositor in the form of an earnings 
credit allowance. 

2. That part of the maintenance 
charge made to the depositor’s ac- 
count which is in excess of the ac- 
tual cost of maintaining a deposit 
account. 

3. That part of the service charge 
made to the depositor’s account 
which is in excess of the total actual 
cost of the financial transactions 
which make up the account activity. 

4. The unclaimed earnings credit 
allowance; that is, the allowance 
assigned to those accounts, the own- 
ers of which do not demand and 
take their full share of free financial 
transactions, 

Before there can be a determina- 
tion of the net income from depos- 
ited funds, these funds must first be 
invested in earnings assets. 

Keeping in mind that the bank is 
maintained solely for profit and that 
any business will use its own funds 
or capital account in the most prof- 
itable manner before seeking out- 
side funds to use in its business, it 
is, therefore, necessary that Man- 
agement make a proper allocation 
of all earning assets. 

The bank’s own capital account 
should go into the highest rate— 
greatest risk loans. In other words, 
the highest rate loans should be 
allocated to the capital account. 

The next highest rate loans and 
the highest rate bonds should be 
allocated to the time deposits. 

The remaining earning assets, 
that is, the lowest rate and the high- 
est quality investments should be 
allocated to the demand deposits. 
The most elementary logic should 
dictate such an allocation to be both 
sound and equitable. 

It might be interesting to note 
that in a certain bank which was 
giving an unusually high earnings 


A Texas bank gives its depositors 1.8% on their average bal- 


ances even though its actual net income from loans and invest- 


ments was only .67 7%! 


credit allowance, it was found that 
Management had allocated no earn- 
ings assets to the capital account, 
but allocated all loans and bonds to 
the time and demand deposits on a 
share-and-share-alike basis. As far 
as this bank was concerned, its en- 
tire capital account was lying idle. 
This was Management’s only meth- 
od of rationalizing its high earnings 
credit allowance. 

In another case, it was found that 
Management had placed the bank’s 
entire capital account in a common 
pool with time and demand deposits 
and then allocated all loans and 
bonds to this pool. This was another 
method used to justify a high earn- 
ings credit allowance. 

In a certain bank, in which this 
latter method was used, the bank 
gave an earnings credit allowance 
of 1.8% on average balance, and, 
when the proper allocation of earn- 
ing assets had been made, it was 
found that the actual net income 
from demand deposits was only 
67%! 

This bank was giving an earnings 
credit allowance equal to 284% of 
the true net income from invest- 
ments made with demand deposits. 
At the other extreme, a bank with 
a .78% net income from deposited 
funds was giving an earnings credit 
allowance of 48%. 

It must be remembered that each 
liability fund (capital account, time 
deposits and demand deposits), has 
its individual characteristics and 
limitations, and the earning assets 
assigned to each should be in keep- 
ing with its respective characteris- 
tics of profitable operation. 

Continuous and accurate records 
should be maintained of the gross 
income received from each group of 
earnings assets, and such income as- 
signed to its respective liability. It 
is only by this method that Manage- 
ment can actually know the gross 
income received from the bank’s 
various types of liabilities. 

The next step is to determine the 


It costs a bank (from an amount standpoint) 1,000 times as 
much to maintain a $50,000 account as it does a $50 account! 












net income. This is done by deduct- 
ing the following items from the 
gross income: 

1. Actual cost of investing that 
part of the demand deposits em- 
ployed. 

2. Actual cost of servicing such 
investments. 

3. Proper reserves to provide for 
probable losses in the investment 
account. 

Divide this total net income by 
the average total of all demand de- 
posits and the result will be the net 
earning rate per dollar of demand 
deposits. This can be expressed 
either in a per cent per annum or 
in cents per $100 per month. Since 
most banks analyze accounts on a 
monthly basis, it is much more con- 
venient to express the net income 
in cents per $100 per month. 

By employing this method, Man- 
agement will be determining the 
true net income received from the 
investment of demand deposits. This 
method eliminates all the gross er- 
rors and fictitious assumptions 
which are bound to occur when 
Management attempts to establish 
an estimated primary reserve of 
20% and an arbitrary net income 
of a certain percent. The suggested 
method establishes the actual net 
income received on every “gross” 
dollar of deposits and permits Man- 
agement to vary the earnings credit 
allowance as the actual net income 
varies. 

Management must now determine 
how much of this net income should 
be passed on to the depositor. Be- 
fore making its decision, Manage- 
ment must give consideration to the 
following facts: 

1. By the adoption of the earn- 
ings credit allowance system, bank- 
ing has actually made the depositor 
and the stockholder partners in the 
demand deposit operations of the 
bank. This cannot be otherwise, for 
Management has taken part of the 
depositor’s money, invested it at the 
sole risk of the stockholder, and 
offered to pay part or all of the. net 
income to the depositor under cer- 
tain conditions and limitations. 

2. In any partnership, the distri- 
bution of the profits is in proportion 
to the contribution made by each 
partner. 

3. The depositor’s contribution to 
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this partnership is the placing of a 
certain sum on deposit in the bank 
with the agreement that a part 
thereof may be invested by the 
bank at the sole risk of the stock- 
holder, who is the other partner, 
with the further provision that the 
depositor may vary his participa- 
tion at any time and may withdraw 
it in full whenever he may desire. 
4. The stockholder’s contribution 
is to supply a place of business, 
highly-trained management and 
personnel, and all the facilities and 
equipment necessary to accept, 
safeguard and return the deposi- 
tor’s participation, make and service 
the investment of the depositor’s 
funds, all of which must be done at 
the sole risk of the stockholder. 
Having these facts in mind, how 
shall Management divide the net 
income from the _ partnership? 


‘Which partner made the greater 


contribution? It is most evident 
that the stockholder did all of the 
work and, took all of the risk. It 
must also be granted that the only 
reason the depositor contributed to 
this partnership was the fact that 
he did not have any immediate use 
for the funds and needed someone 
to take care of them for him. 

Should not Management, in its 
distribution of the net income of 
this partnership, give the stock- 
holder the greater share? The terms 
of the partnership indicate that the 
stockholder should have the greater 
share. Will Management be fair to 
the stockholder if he gives him less 
than one-half of such net income? 
These are questions which must be 
answered by each individual Man- 
agement. Equity dictates that the 
stockholder should have at least 
one-half of the net income. By what 
line of reasoning can Management 
arrive at the decision to give all of 
the net income to one of the part- 
ners—the depositor? 

If Management continues to fol- 
low the general practice of giving 
the depositor all of the net income 
from investing demand deposits, 
how will the stockholder receive 
any profit from deposit operations? 
When Management offers the depos- 
itor an earning’s credit allowance 
equal to the net income from deposit 
investment and the depositor takes 
such net income in the form of 
financial transactions, the stock- 
holder cannot possibly receive any 
profit from the demand deposit op- 
eration of the bank. 

In this connection, another ques- 
tion which must be determined by 
Management is: On what part of 
the balance shall the earnings credit 
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The Hopes Of The 
Committee 


This report is submitted in the 
hope that it will accomplish the 
following objectives: 

1. That the method of allocat- 
ing earning assets to the respec- 
tive loanable funds out of which 
they are acquired will become a 
general practice in bank account- 
ing procedure. 

2. That the simple formulae 
given herein will be applied by 
every banker to obtain reason- 
ably accurate figures of his own 
operating income and costs, and 
to have regular operating reports 
reflecting the efficiency of each 
major activity of his bank. 

3. That the discussion of the 
“earnings credit allowance” will 
reveal to every banker both the 
true nature of this factor and the 
real results of its application 
upon a bank's profit from de- 
mand deposits and account ac- 
tivity. 

4. That the basic need for ade- 
quate capital and capable man- 
agement will be realized so 
generally that every source of 
income will be explored to the 
fullest extent to provide the funds 
required for paying dividends 
that will attract new capital and 
insure the sale of bank stocks at 
book value, paying salaries that 
will attract capable personnel 
into the banking profession, and 
paying operating expenses inci- 
dental to the handling of finan- 
cial transactions so that the 
quality of bank assets can be im- 
proved. 


5. That the broad profit poten- 
tialities of the service charge 
schedule will be appreciated by 
Management as an equitable 
method for obtaining the addi- 
tional income so greatly needed 
by banking. 

6. That Management will de- 
sire further analysis of bank op- 
erations. Once the research habit 
has been established, Manage- 
ment can be expected to find 
sound solutions for many of the 
problems now facing banking. 
Never before in banking history 
has the necessity for developing 
new policies and practices been 
so pressing. 





allowance apply? In answering this 
question, Management should keep 
in mind: 


1. That the account is analyzed 
on a monthly basis and that it 
would be impossible for the bank to 
keep more than the minimum bal- 
ance invested for the 30-day period. 

2. That each account is analyzed 
individually and has no right to 
profit from the fact that when its 
balance decreased some other ac- 
count in the bank happened to in- 
crease. 

3. If the average daily balance is 
computed on each account, would 
it not be just as fair to charge each 
account with the average number 
of checks per depositor handled 
during the period? 

4. Determining the average daily 
balance materially increases ana- 
lysis costs. 


Maintenance Charges Are 
Inequitable 


It is only during the last few 
years that the maintenance charge 
has come into common use, and 
Management has not yet employed 
it to proper advantage. 

The maintenance charge affords 
a good example of what happens 
when Management fails properly 
to apply the axioms of profit. As al- 
ready stated, this credit-charge type 
of banking makes no direct provi- 
sion for obtaining the cost and prof- 


(Continued on page 468) 





Division Of This 
Research Report 


July Issue 
1. Why Do We Neglect Stock- 
holders? 


August Issue 
2. Let’s Sell To The Depositor— 
Not Buy From Him 


September Issue 
3. The Basis Of Service 
Charges— How To Develop A 
Plan 


October Issue 
4. The Basis For Service 
Charges How To Develop A Plan 


November Issue 
5. How To Determine Deposit 
Income And Costs Of Account 
Activity 
December Issue 
6. How To Analyze Accounts 
On The Basis Of Fundamentals 
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Classified Space Brings Results 


HE newspaper display space 

salesman now goes to his banker 
friends and says: “You can have 
only 50% or 60% of what you used 
during the same period last year. 
Sorry—paper shortage, you know.” 
So the financial advertiser looks 
over the other media. 

First, he finds that classified 
newspaper advertising is not under 
quite the same restriction as display. 
(I mean other than “Help Wanted” 
liners.) So, he steps up (or uses for 
the first time) the classified sections 
to sell personal and real estate loans. 
Most papers permit a semi-display 
type of copy. 

Ever since our personal loan de- 
partment was established in De- 
cember, 1938, we had used classified 
as well as display space and various 
audits demonstrated rather clearly 
that classified had played an im- 
portant part in that department’s 
growth. 

Now, with the curtailment of dis- 
play space, we are making increased 
use of classified (insofar as the 
paper situation permits) and there 
are many evidences that it is doing 
a job for personal loans. 

In addition, we are using classi- 
fied to advertise real estate loans, 
with good results. 

We publish a_ two-column-by- 
two-inch advertisement every day, 
except Saturday, in each of the two 
classifications mentioned. 

Of course, it is always difficult to 
trace direct results, but we are sat- 
isfied from comments and a general 
quickening of public interest, that 
classified advertisements of the kind 
shown with this article can help 
bridge the gap caused by the cur- 
tailment of display space. 

We have also increased our use 
of transportation advertising (car 
and bus cards) which now are being 
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IMMEDIATE 


APPRAISAL AND QUICK ACTION ON 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


\__ ten same roe aus tHE Peoree 


at all 46 CLEV ND TRUST offices 


By I. Il. SPERLING 


Asst. Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


read by the greatest volume of rid- 
ers in history. War workers and 
gas-rationed auto owners are stand- 
ing and sitting in street cars and 
busses to a greater extent than ever 
before. The cars and busses are 
crowded, and not everyone sees our 
cards every time, but enough of 
them do to make the investment a 
good one. 

We are using a card printed in 
reverse (white on black) which is 
an eye-catching contrast to highly- 
colored cards used almost invari- 
ably by all other advertisers. 

We don’t forget our own prem- 
ises. There is no extra rent for signs 
painted on walls and erected on the 
roofs of our own buildings (we have 
46 banking offices). Electric signs 
will bloom anew as fuel shortages 
recede and municipalities abandon 
their advertising curfews. Nor do 
we have to pay space-rent for post- 
ers on bank lobby walls or in bank 
windows. Advertising blotters or 
circulars on check desks or inserted 
with monthly commercial state- 
ments or loan notices cost nothing 
but the printing. (You can do a lot 
of it and still not run afoul of the 
paper regulations.) 

We don’t write off direct-by-mail 
just because the local postage rate 
has been raised. Many a loan or 
deposit or trust account can have 
its lowly and almost indiscernible 
beginning in a letter or folder or 
booklet, as of yore. Mail inquiries 
are still cheaper than personal solic- 
itation. And the latter is no longer 
as practical as it was before the 
manpower shortage and the ration- 
ing of shoes. 

There are also the community or 


And 
Sa na HELPFuy, TERMS | 
wut AT ALL 4 OFFICES _ 


neighborhood papers, the foreign- 
language press, the “shopping news” 
publications. 

There is nothing new in all this. 
Perhaps its chief value and the 
reason it is allowed to take precious 
paper space here is its reminder 
that we needn’t throw up our hands 
in utter resignation. There are more 
ways than one to keep doing busi- 
ness at the old stand and ultimately _ 
build the stand into a super-market. 


Repair Loans Obtained 
By Advertising 


We have vigorously advertised 
for loans in our territory, and al- 
though it was not possible to secure 
many contracts on automobiles and 
household appliances, we have de- 
veloped a considerable volume of 
Title I. F. H. A. loans for the repair 
and maintainance of property, and 
also loans for the purchase of farm 
equipment. 

It is surprising to note the re- 
sponse we -have from the type of 
advertising we are using. For in- 
stance, just recently, one of our 
automobile dealers did some adver- 
tising regarding the repairing and 
servicing of cars and stressed the 
fact that it was possible to have 
this work financed. The response 
was very gratifying and we secured 
several good loans from _ that 
source. 

I am a firm believer in continuous 
advertising. Our results have al- 
ways been excellent, and not-only 
does it help us secure business, but 
it also is a builder of better public 
relations with our local newspaper 
publisher, and in my opinion, this 
is very worthwhile.—Frank P. 
Powers, president, Kanabec State 
Bank, Mora, Minnesota. 
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How To Speak Effectively 


Vil. How To Make Speeches You Have To Make 


Here are specific instructions for making twelve kinds of speeches 


of the type which can scarcely be escaped. The assignment often 


HERE are two types of speeches: 
those you want to make and 

those you feel you have to make. 
If you think you have to make a 

speech and have nothing to say, 


, you are certainly up against it. But, 


if you can meet the occasion where 
you are supposedly required to talk 
with a message that you want to 
give, you have solved your major 
difficulty. 

Speaking not ‘motivated from 
your personal experience is per- 
formance rather than communica- 
tion. It loses its strength. It fails to 
get across to your audience, 

Most of the speeches you have to 
make are speeches for special occa- 
sions, speeches of courtesy, speeches 
of commemoration, and after dinner 
talks. 

Speeches of courtesy include those 
to introduce another speaker, wel- 
come or respond to welcome, pre- 
sent or accept a prize or token or 
gift, and farewell. 

Speeches of courtesy have three 
prime characteristics which set them 
apart from other types of speaking: 

1. They are short. 

2. They are not subject to the 
ordinary rules of organization into 
introduction, body, conclusion. 

3. They must have unity of feel- 
ing: 
a. Cordiality of tone. 
b. Something significant to 
the occasion . . . specific. 


Introductions 


The speech of introduction is 
probably the best known and most 
widely used speech of courtesy. In 
introducing another person, or in 
introducing the speaker of the occa- 
sion to the audience, bear in mind 
that you are not making the main 
speech. You are but a preliminary 
to the main event. You have one 
job: to obtain for the speaker the 
favorable attention of these people 
before him. Don’t discuss his sub- 
ject; simply announce it. Don’t in- 
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comes unexpectedly and little time is usually allowed for preparation. 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations 
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Types Of Speeches You 
HAVE To Make 


. Introduction. 
. Presentation. 
. Acceptance. 
Welcome. 
Response. 
Farewell. 

. Anniversary. 
. Dedication. 

. Nomination. 
. Inauguration. 
. Eulogy. 

. After dinner speeches. 
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fringe on his time; those listeners 
came to hear the other fellow, not 
you. 

Some years ago, a small mid- 
western college was holding its reg- 
ular Friday morning chapel service. 
It was scheduled to last for 30 min- 
utes. It happened that the chairman 
for the day was the president emer- 
itus of the college, and it also hap- 
pened by chance that the elderly 
gentleman strongly disagreed with 
the speaker of the morning on sev- 
eral counts. Consequently, when he 
introduced the great gentleman, 
who had traveled halfway across 
the country to speak to those stu- 
dents for 30 minutes, he talked 
about the occasion, gave a biog- 
raphy of both the speaker and him- 
self, and stated in detail the grounds 
of their disagreement. It took 27 
minutes! The imported speaker had 
only three minutes! 

There are four considerations to 
keep in mind in making an effec- 
tive introduction. 


1. The subject. . 
interest? 

2. The people in the audience... 
why should they be interested? 

3. The occasion, or time. Is the 
subject timely? 

Does it fit the occasion? How? 

4. The speaker . . . his qualifica- 
tions, and name. 


. why is it of 


Presentations 


The speech of presentation is al- 
most self explanatory. It develops 
out of a situation. You have a gift 
of some sort to be presented to a 
person or group. Your task is to 
bring together the object being pre- 
sented and the situation. Such a 
speech properly contains three ele- 
ments: 


1. The occasion . . . its signifi- 
cance if any. 
2. The presentation . . . why, for 


what service. 
3. The object .. 
history. 


. its significance, 


Acceptance Speeches 


The speech of acceptance is sim- 
ply the answer to a speech of pre- 
sentation. It falls into the same gen- 
eral pattern. There are but three 
hints to success in this type of 
speech. 

1. Make it fit the speech of pre- 
sentation. 

2. Mention the significance of the 
gift and possibly the use to which 
it will be put. 

3. Keep the talk strongly cordial. 


Addresses Of Welcome 


When a distinguished guest ap- 
pears at some public gathering, his 
presence usually calls for a speech 
of welcome. Its purpose is simply to 
give expression to the feeling of 
cordiality. Make it what it really is 
. . . a welcome, The special attri- 
butes of this type of talk are: 

1. What the guest is or has done 
to merit the welcome. 
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2. Why the occasion . . 
nificance. 

3. Why this particular group is 
interested in extending a welcome 
to this particular guest. This speech 
may be humorous or serious, but it 
should be short, cordial, sincere. 


. its sig- 


Responses To Speeches Of 
Welcome 


The speech of response is the 
answer to the welcome. It is easy to 
violate the rule of brevity in this 
type of talk, but it is most effec- 
tive if confined to just a few sen- 
tences. There are two principles 
worthy of noting: 

1. Make it fit the welcome. Ex- 
press thanks. 

2. Why are you here? The pur- 
pose of your visit. 


Farewell Addresses 


The speech of farewell, like the 
occasion which creates it, is some- 
thing more somber than the other 
speeches you make. It should not 
be doleful, but there is a more 
serious note. There are generally 
two elements you should bring out 
in the few minutes you speak: 

1. Past associations ... their sig- 
nificance. 

2. Future courses ... yours and 
those from whom you will be sepa- 
rated. 

Lincoln in his classic farewell at 
Springfield in 1861 said very sim- 
ply: 

“My Friends: No one not in my 
situation can appreciate my feeling 
of sadness at this parting. To this 
place, and the kindness of these 
people, I owe everything. Here I 
have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young to an 
old man. Here my children have 
been born, and one is buried. I now 
leave, not knowing when or wheth- 
er ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I can- 
not fail. Trusting in Him who can 
go with me,.and remain with you, 
and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope that all will yet 
be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell.” 

Commemorative speeches develop 
from the formal observance of a 
day or event, the recognition of a 
man or occasion. Thanksgiving Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Christmas, 
Labor Day. . . .there are hundreds 
of them. The anniversary of the 
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founding of your business concern, 
the birthday of one of your friends, 
the anniversary of the invention of 
the telephone . . the list is endless. 

The main types of commemora- 
tive speeches are those of anniver- 
saries, dedications, inaugurals, 
eulogy, nominations. 


Anniversary Speeches 


The anniversary speech commem- 
orates some event of the past. There 
are two methods you may choose to 
do this: 1. The historical, 2. The 
selective. 

In the historical method, you 
narrate the circumstances surround- 
ing the event and explain why we 
are today celebrating the occasion. 
This is not the best method, and 
tends to be dry and trite. The other, 
the selective method, is best. 

If you consider the meaning of 
the events commemorated, their im- 
portance, their causes, you can select 
your material for the best impres- 
sion without regard to chronology. 
There are four basic considerations: 

1. Why is this important today? 

2. What has been its past influ- 
ence? 

3. What was its original signifi- 
cance? 

4. What is its probable future 
importance? 


Dedicatory Speeches 


The dedicatory address commem- 
orates the present event rather than 
the past. It fits occasions such as 
the laying of a cornerstone, the un- 
veiling of a statue or monument. 
You handle this talk much the same 
as the anniversary speech, but your 
emphasis tends to be upon probable 
future events and influence rather 
than too strongly upon the past. 


Commencement Speeches 


That well-known speech, the 
commencement address falls more 
or less between anniversary and 
dedication. It affords you a splendid 
opportunity to present a real mes- 
sage. And more often than not, you 
wind up with an academic treatise 
which is read... actually read... 
to the audience because you want 
to appear learned or scholarly. You 
can be scholarly, but don’t read the 
manuscript. Get a real message. 
Be conversational. And be yourself! 


Nominating Speeches 


When you nominate a man for 
an office, you pay him a tribute. 
Your reasons for advocating his 
election to the position open are, 
at least on the surface, based upon 


his life and his qualifications. You 
have just two jobs to do: And be 
brief: 

1. Present the man’s name. 

2. Point out his qualifications. 


Inaugural Speeches 


The candidate you so heartily 
endorsed was elected. There will 
be a change in administrations. Off 
with the old, and on with the new. 
And the new officer is the matter 
of prime interest. Even in small and 
informal ‘societies, the new presi- 
dent is commonly called upon for 
an impromptu speech after receiv- 
ing the votes of his friends. 

The president elect stands before 
the group. He talks simply, sin- 
cerely, briefly. There are three 
things he talks about: 

1. The problems facing his ad- 
ministration, 

2. The policies he intends to fol- 
low. 

3. The goals he hopes to achieve. 
That is his speech . . . his inaugural 
address, be it carefully prepared or 
impromptu. 


Eulogies 

The custom of expressing eulogies 
of great men comes down to us 
through the ages. The death of al- 
most every person of some impor- 
tance calls for such a talk. The 
president of your company... or 
some old and valued employee. . . 
passes from the scene. Some official 
talks to the staff about the man, his 
achievements, his worth to the 
group. An attorney of note dies, and 
at a dinner of the Bar Association 
someone pronounces the eulogy. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was 
in one sense a eulogy ... of “these 
honored dead.” It was of course 
much more. But it serves to point up 
the purpose of the eulogy: to honor 
the departed great. 

There are two main methods of 
handling this speech: the biograph- 
ical, and the selective. As the his- 
torical method is waning in anni- 
versary speeches; so the biograph- 
ical method is losing ground in 
eulogies. It is too inflexible, too 
stereotyped. 

In selecting material for the 
eulogy, you will find your attention 
drawn to such considerations as 
these: 

1. What was the apparent pur- 
pose of the man’s life? 

2. What was the source of his 
inspiration? 

3. What qualities of greatness 
had he? ' 

4. What inspiration can we gain 
from his life? 

(Continued on page 467) 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


Central Banking Functions 
Of The United States 
Treasury 


By Esther Rogoff Taus, Instructor in 
Economics, Hunter College. Pub- 
lished by Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New 
York, Price $3.50, 313 pages. 


Since December 7, 1941, all the 
economic activities of our nation 
have been subordinated to our na- 
tional policy of prosecuting the war 
and aiding our allies; and the 
United States Treasury, as the rep- 
resentative of the Government in 
financial matters, has assumed a 
role of unprecedented importance 
as regulator in the fields of money 
and banking. Dr. Taus, in this study 
of the growth and effectiveness of 
the Treasury’s central banking ac- 
tivities, shows that the Treasury as 
a central bank is not merely a de- 
pression, emergency, or war phe- 
nomenon; nor is it, as some fear, the 
symbol of a totalitarian tendency 
in our country. It is, instead, the 
logical continuation of a_ trend 
which began when the Treasury 
was first established, and has de- 
veloped more or less consistently, 
until it is now recognized as the 
policy-making body in matters of 
money and banking. 

Dr. Taus shows how the estab- 
lishment of other institutions such 
as the first and second Banks of the 
United States, the National Bank- 
ing System, and the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the personalities 
of the various secretaries of the 
Treasury caused deviations from 
the general trend, without arresting 
it, and concludes that there is little 
likelihood of the Treasury’s retreat- 
ing from its present eminence. 
Practical men of banking and fi- 
nance, as well as economists and 
historians, will gain new under- 
standing from this thorough study 
of a neglected phase of financial 
history. 


The Power Industry And 
The Public Interest 


Published by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York City, 261 
pages, cloth bound, price $2. 


The sub-title of this booklet is: 
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“A Summary Of The Results Of A 
Survey Of The Relations Between 
The Government And The Electric 
Power Industry.” Trustees of The 
Twentieth Century Fund include: 
A. A. Berle, Jr., Francis Biddle, 
Percy S. Brown, and other well- 
known men. This book reviews 
rather thoroughly the various gov- 
ernmental projects and govern- 
mental control. Chapter 2, for ex- 
ample, is on the subject, Rate Reg- 
ulation Agencies and Problems. 
Another chapter is on Municipal 
Ownership and Operation. One 
chapter is devoted to Public Rural 
Electric Systems in which the REA 
is thoroughly analyzed and the 
question of subsidy is discussed. 
Chapter 9 is on Federal and State 
Projects. Chapter 10 is on the TVA. 
Anyone interested in the subject 
will find this a rather complete an- 
alysis of the power industries with 
respect to public interest. 


Production, Jobs And Taxes 


By Harold M. Groves, Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Price $1.25—120 pages, cloth bound. 


This study of a postwar federal 
tax policy is the first in an exten- 
sive series of research studies 
sponsored by the Committee for 
Economic Development, to provide 
factual information in the battle 
against mass unemployment. 

According to many economists, 
new jobs are the keys to stability 
in the postwar period. Providing 
those new jobs will require high 
levels of production and encourage- 
ment for business in creating job 
opportunities. This book shows the 
important role federal taxation can 
play in achieving such results. The 
way in which taxation affects initi- 
ative is given careful analysis, and 
the book outlines the specific tax 
changes which will provide a tax 
program most favorable to high 
production and high employment. 

Twelve major issues in corpora- 
tion and individual taxation are dis- 
cussed, and definite proposals are 
presented for new or revised meas- 
ures that would make these taxes 
contribute to, and not deter, the 
effort to arrive at high levels of 
employment. The proposed tax 
policy and tax measures are 


weighed in terms of their equity for 
all segments in our population, for 
adequacy in providing revenue, as 
well as for their significance for 
production. Necessary background 
is given, advantages and disadvant- 
ages are discussed, and the inte- 
gration of each into a workable tax 
program is shown. 


Gold, The Real Ruler Of 
The World 


By Franklyn Hobbs. Published by 
The Business Foundation, 210 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Price $3.50, 272 pages. 


The theme of the author is: “Gold 
is the greatest power in the world, 
and probably the least understood.” 
He proceeds to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: 

Is there gold behind our money? 
Who owns the gold? Is the barter 
system successful? Has gold always 
had buying power? Can gold be de- 
valued? Is gold wealth? Is there a 
money substitute for gold? What 
has been the lowest ratio of silver 
and gold? 

What makes the price of gold? 
Did the President of the U. S. raise 
the gold price 70%? Do we buy 
gold? Is our gold stock idle? What 
can we do with our heavy stock of 
gold? Why is individual gold hoard- 
ing prohibited? Is our gold per- 
forming any useful service? What 
is “ear-marked” gold? Can we use 
our gold to pay the federal debt? 

How will gold promote or hinder 
peace? Is gold always a liquid as- 
set? Can we afford to lose gold now? 
What can we do with gold after the 
war? Why did German invaders 
head for the capital cities? Where 
is the gold of France? Must gold 
circulate to be useful? 

Should the gold price be reduced? 
Will the price of gold go up or 
down? Are gold mining companies 
making too much money? Why have 
we accumulated so much gold? 
Would lowering the price of gold 
hurt business? How will the gold 
problem solve itself? 

Some of the interesting chapter 
titles are: The Credit Function of 
Gold, Gold or the Barter System, 
The Danger In Owning Gold, Infla- 
tion With Gold, Building Prosperity 
With Gold. 
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The employees room is large and comfortable. Here it is in use for a quiz meeting. Such a room, when used often, as it 
is in the First of Palm Beach, promotes both social and educational advance. 


An Employees’ Room Facilitates 


Education And Recreation. 


This bank provides an attractive room in which employees 
gather for study, for discussion, and for recreation. Out of 
it come suggestions which are worth money to the bank. 


UR air-conditioned auditorium 

is used by the Francis A. 
Shaughnessy Club for employees. 
It was named in memory of the 
bank’s first president. 

Educational meetings are held 
once a month after the business 
session of the club. For the past 
several months we have been using 
the “Information Please” technique 
at the meetings, which has created 
a lot of interest in information 
about our bank. The employees 
write banking questions on slips 
of paper. These are placed in a 
question box to be used at the next 
meeting. 

Three employees, acting as ex- 
perts, are asked the questions by a 
moderator and, if the question is 
not answered, the employee asking 
the question receives a 25 cent war 
stamp. The question is then ex- 
plained in detail by the moderator 
so that all present may know the 
correct interpretation of the ques- 
tion. 

We are now using the A.B. 
“True and False” systems of ques- 
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By ROBERT E. CONN 


Vice President, First National Bank in Palm Beach 
Palm Beach, Florida 





These Valuable Ideas Came 
Out Of One Meeting In 
The Employees’ Room 


1. Charge $2 instead of $1 
when a savings account is closed 
under six months. 


2. Charge $2 when a savings 
depositor makes more than five 
withdrawals a month. 


3. Designate one officer's desk 
for incoming and outgoing tele- 
grams. 


4. Supply secretaries with ad- 
dress lists giving the zone num- 
bers in all large cities. 


5. Use a lighter weight savings 
passbook, thereby reducing the 
cost of mailing from six to three 
cents. 


tions. Each employee will mark 
about 20 questions about our bank 
and banking in general and will be 
graded accordingly. About 40% of 
our employees are taking A.I.B. 
courses this season—‘Fundamen- 
tals of Banking” or the “Teller’s 
course.” 

They have already received such 
fine benefit from these classes that 
the officers of our bank voted to 
use the A.I.B. tellers’ handbook in 
training our present and new tell- 
ers in their daily routine of work 
throughout the year. This will be 
taught in our auditorium one after- 
noon each week by one of our 
senior officers. 

We maintain a suggestion box 
near the time clock so that em- 
ployees will be constantly reminded 
of the extra money they may re- 
ceive by making good suggestions. 
These suggestions are read at each 
meeting of the club in the audi- 
torium and the officers approve 
payment, according to the value of 
the suggestion. At one meeting, the 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Missouri’s Safekeeping Plan 





For Customers’ War Bonds 


The plan here described was worked out by the Bank 
Management Committee of the Missouri Bankers 
Association, and submitted to its members. It is 
recommended by its simplicity and completeness. 


ECAUSE so many members re- 

ported that all of their deposit 
boxes were rented and that many 
customers were applying for a safe- 
keeping service for war bonds, the 
Bank Management Committee of 
the Missouri Bankers Association 
worked out a simple plan, and sent 
samples of the forms which are 
illustrated herewith to all mem- 
bers. 

There are four pieces—one a let- 
ter file folder in which the custom- 
er’s bonds are to be kept without 
folding; and on which the custom- 
er’s number, name, address and 
date is recorded on the guide flap. 

The second piece is a ledger sheet 
on which the record of bonds de- 
posited and withdrawn is shown. 
One of the chief features of this rec- 
ord sheet is the line allowed for the 
depositor’s signature when any 
bond listed is withdrawn. 

To go with this, the customer is 
supplied with a card on which his 
own record is kept. This card, as 
is the case with the ledger sheet, 
provides space for entering the date 
deposited, the bond number, series, 
month issued, maturity value, date 
withdrawn, and in addition to this, 
there are columns for the initials 
of the bank employee who received 
the bonds and the employee who 
delivered them to the customer. 
On the back of this card are the 
suggested rules and regulations 
which read as follows: 


War Bond Safekeeping Account 
Rules and Regulations 


1. Bonds deposited as receipted 
hereon, are taken under agreement 
on file in bank, whether or not 
signed by depositor. 

2. Rules may be changed by 
bank at any time by posting in bank 
lobby notice not less than ten days 
before change is to be effective. 

3. Duplicate receipt book will be 
furnished depositor on satisfactory 
proof of loss of original, and on 
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signing of affidavit by depositor as 
furnished by bank. 

4. Bank may close any account 
at any time by notice to depositor 
and mailing to depositor of bonds 
by first class mail to address shown 
on bank’s record or in person to 
depositor. 

5. No refund of charges if bonds 
withdrawn prior to:date to which 
charges are paid. If account closed 
by bank, refund will be made pro- 
rata for unused time. 

6. Schedule of charges: 

$1 for opening account, to be paid 
when account opened. 

$2 per year in advance (20 cents 
per month for part of year next an- 
nual date for payment of fees). 

(This covers first ten bonds— 
thereafter 10 cents per year or frac- 
tional part for each additional 
bond). 

This fee to be paid in advance 
when bonds deposited. 

Fee on each new bond to be paid 
when bond deposited. 

Ten cents fee for withdrawal of 
each bond withdrawn. 

Any bond withdrawn for pur- 
pose of reissue or change of regis- 
tration considered as withdrawal. 
When redeposited, to be considered 
new deposit. 

No charge for withdrawal of en- 
tire amount of bonds in an account. 

All fees to be paid to May 1 next 
after deposit and annually there- 
after. 

Banks may close account for non- 
payment of fees if unpaid 30 days 
after due, as provided in rule 4. 

Do not cash your war bonds. If 
in need of emergency funds see us 
for a loan. 

(Name of Bank and Address) 

Name 


A deposit slip is also provided. 
This is of a different color than the 
other deposits used by the bank, 
and provides space for the name, 
address, date, and account number. 


There are spaces for entering the 
numbers of bonds and their ma- 
turity value. 

Just as in making a deposit of 
money or checks, the customer fills 
out this deposit ticket. It is initialed, 
atter being checked by the receiv- 
ing teller, and is sent through with 
the bonds to the bookkeeping de- 
partment for posting to the ledger 
sheet and for filing the bonds in the 
proper folder in the vault. The fold- 
ers, of course, are kept in ordinary 
letter file cabinets in the vault; or 
in letter file cabinets which are fire 
resistant when there is no space for 
the file in the vault. 

On the file folder in which the 
bonds are kept is the contract be- 
tween the customer and the bank 
which reads as follows: 


War Bond Safekeeping Account 


The undersigned has this day 
opened an account with the ( 
Bank, Address, Missouri) for the 
safekeeping of war bonds, Series 
E, F, or G, all of which are regis- 
tered in the name of the undersigned 
as principal or co-owner. It is agreed 
between the depositor and the bank 
that the rights and duties of the 
parties hereto shall be governed by 
Paragraph 1, Section 7997 R. S. Mo. 
1939 and by provisions of the sta- 
tutes of Missouri with reference to 
warehousemen, 

It is understood that, since these 
bonds are not negotiable, the bank 
shall not carry any insurance what- 
ever on the bonds deposited by 
the undersigned; and the under- 
signed will pay to the bank such 
fees as may be from time to time 
established by the bank for the 
safekeeping of said war bonds and 
the fee shall be paid on demand 
from the bank on the date or dates 
established by the bank as the pay- 
ment date. 

It is understood between the par- 
ties hereto that in case of loss, mis- 





(Continued on paye 458) 
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You started him on his film career 
with your banking use of 


RECORDAK 


Parnicipation by the bankers of America in the introduc- 
tion and perfection of Recordak opened the door to entirely new 
and better operating systems through modern microfilming. 
Thousands of progressive banks are using Recordak to save time, 
space, and money, and because it gives them the most complete 
protection of any accounting system yet devised. 

Today, many other businesses—life insurance companies, de- 
partment stores, railroads, utilities—and the Government have 
followed the banks’ example. In fact, the usefulness of Recordak 
is limited only by the ingenuity with which its photographic 
principle is applied. 

As a banker, you are familiar with what Recordak systems ac- 
complish in single posting, transit, and a dozen other banking 
operations, where Recordak’s photographic speed and ‘accuracy 
save up to 45% net on per item costs and 50% on supplies—as 
well as 98% in storage space. 


You will find Recordak even more valuable in postwar years. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





V-—Mail system, with its speed, 
space saving, and assurance of 


delivery, grew out of Recordak. 
with the exact time and order of its drawing— 


was photographed the Recordak way. 


if your account is in one of 
thousands of the country's 
progressive banks—is photo- 
graphed by your bank, using 
Recordak ... protecting you 


policies, or records, are filmed and simplifying banking. 


with Recordak by many insurance 
companies—thus made error- 


Qn 
Your Hospital 
case history” 
may be safely tucked away in “capsule 
size” in your hospital's Recordak file, 


Kodak's Recordak System safeguards 
the vital records of everyone’ life 


AKE a nation of 135,000,000. 

6 hfe writing checks . . . buy- 

ing War Bonds . . . carrying Social 

Security . . . and being counted in 
the Census... 

What a chance for “mix-ups” and 


records are photographed 

by the Treasury, which uses 
the Recordak System to insure 
you against loss. 


applications are shown here. There 
are hundreds of others. 

Filing space? With Recordak, it 
averages one per cent of that needed 
for the original documents. This pho- 
tographic tool of banks, industry, 
loss—imagine the endless piles of ac- _ business, government, developed b 
cumulating records! , Kodak, “keeps the walls from bulging.” 

Then came bank~-perfected Re- EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
cordak—“photography in a nutshell.” ~ ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 

It reduces Insurance Policies to 
chee. tyrone size. It photographs 
canceled checks at the rate of 100 a 


in many department stores 
is now kept on Recordak microfilm. 


REMEMBER THE U.S.S. ALCHIBA... not 
a warship; just a cargo vessel? —how, landing 
desperately needed supplies in the Solomons, 
she was struck by a Jap torpedo—and with her 


minute. Being photographic, it puts 
on film the exact image of whatever 
it shoots. Only a few of Recordak’s 


decks a hell of flame~her crew stayed by and 
saved both ship and cargo?—A stern example 
for us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Serving human progress through photography 


When you lose a document that is important 
to you, it takes but a few minutes to locate it in 
the Recordak file, and bring it up to “life size” 
in the film reader, There's your lost Insurance 
Policy—or War Bond—or Check! 
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WAR BOND ee ACCOUNT 


WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING 


NAME YOUR BANK 
ANYWHERE, U. 8. A. 


| Deposit the Following Bonds for Safekeeping 


NUMBER OF BOND 








| MATURITY va. 















































eCLAIN FTG. CO, MONETT. MO. 


A bond is deposited with a (special) deposit slip, the same as a check. It is pasted to a “passbook” (a heavy folded card) and to 
a ledger sheet. The depositor signs the ledger sheet at each withdrawal. The bonds are stored in a letter file folder on which the 


safekeeping contract is printed. 


placement or destruction of any 
bond or bonds so deposited that the 
bonds shall be replaced according 
to regulations at the time existing, 
by the U. S. Treasury Department 
and that the depositor will sign any 
forms necessary and give full co- 
operation toward the securing of 
duplicate securities and that it shall 
be the duty of the bank to obtain 
and prepare for execution any 
forms required by the Treasury 
Department. 


It is understood that rules and 
regulations written or printed on 
the receipt given to the depositor 
shall govern the detail method of 
deposit and withdrawal of bonds 
hereunder, being included herein 
by reference. It is understood that 
the bonds may be withdrawn by 
the depositor at any time during 
business hours when the bank is 
open for its regular services to the 
public and it is agreed that any ac- 
count may be closed by the bank 
at its option, by mailing to the de- 
positor at his last address as shown 
on the bank’s records, the bonds 
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remaining on deposit or in person 
to the depositor. 

If two or more persons sign here- 
under they shall be considered joint 
tenants and the bank may surren- 
der deposited bonds to either joint 
tenant. If the undersigned are hus- 
band and wife they shall be deemed 
tenants by the entireties and the 
bank may surrender the bonds to 
either. In case of the death of the 
depositor, it is agreed that bonds 
shall be delivered to the one desig- 
nated as the owner by the U. S. 
Treasury Department regulations 
at the time in effect. 


Dated this .... day of ...., 


The bank is hereby specifically 
authorized to charge to my account 
any fees due hereunder, as they are 
due, if a checking account appears 
in my name on the books of the 
bank at the time. 


A forms and systems committee 
has greatly improved the efficiency 
of one bank. 


British And American Plans 
For International Currency 
Stabilization 


The National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, has issued a pamphlet bound 
in paper at .35 cents on the subject 
of International Currency Stabiliz- 
ation. The book was written by J. 
H. Riddle, Economic Adviser to the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and consultant to the Na- 
tional Bureau’s Committee on Re- 
search in Finance. Mr. Riddle 
points out that many fundamental 
problems would have to be solved 
before either of the plans could be 
placed in effective operation. He 
questions the feasibility of these 
plans during a transition period, 
believing that they are designed for 
a period of stable business. He 
thinks also that they are needlessly 
complicated and unsuited to imme- 
diate post-war use. There is a need 
for credit study and a method of 
policing international transactions. 
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MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Noanora Window-Posting Machines in Savings Banks post the Pass 

Book, Ledger, Journal —all simultaneously. Each record is complete 

.. . requiring no additional work; each bears an original print... 

no carbon copies; all were made with the same operation . . . elimi- Yh our foctory at Dayton, Ohio, 
nating two additional operations; all were made in the cus- a ee he 
tomer’s presence . . . authentic by the customer's audit; all were Pan or yor 


production of precision instru- 
printed from the same set-up of amount keys . . . all are identical. cea drei ni 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured 


through priorities. I WW) J 


CASH REGISTERS-ADDING MACHINES » ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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MACHINES and METH 
Your ACCOUNTING af! 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machine, specially designed for 
bank posting. This one machine does the three vitally 
important bank jobs—Commercial Posting, Interior 
Proof, and Savings Posting. Simple to operate even 
for inexperienced operators. “Velvet Touch” keyboard 
and operating bars speed and ease the work. Complete 
visibility, direct subtraction and automatic totals in all 
registers, front insertion carriage, exact printing align- 
ment, quick program changes. 

Illustrated is the scientifically designed Monroe Bank 


Unit— machine, desk, light, tray and chair “unitized” 
for maximum efficiency. 





Touch adig key: 


that will Help Solve 
FIGURING PROBLEMS 


The thousands of banks that use Monroe equipment have far more than the benefits 
of the most modern Calculating, Listing, and Bookeeping Machines. They also have at 
their disposal a complete figuring and accounting service developed over more than 
thirty years . . . access to Monroe shortcut methods that save time and money .. . 
and guaranteed maintenance service through Monroe owned branches everywhere. 


Call at your nearest Monroe Branch, let our representative explain the availability 
of Monroe equipment under existing conditions; let him explain how Monroe short 
cut methods save precious hours. Ask about our Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top operating condition. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


CALCULATING e LISTING e BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The Monroe Adding Calculator is the 
standard all-around figuring machine for 
banks. Thousands are in nse for account 
analysis, figuring interest, bond amorti- 
zation, discount, foreign exchange, and 
many other calculations. Their simplicity, 
their flexibility, and their ‘Velvet Touch’ 
ease of operation have won them world 
wide dominance. 


Photograph at right shows machine, desk, 
chair and lamp “unitized” for maximum 
operating ease and produgtion. 
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Payroll Deduction Service Pays 


In Cash And New Depositors 


A bond payroll deduction plan for local plants 
developed by this bank as a patriotic service became 
a self-supporting and important part of the bank’s 
public relations program, enlisted new custom- 
ers, and provided revenue from current operations. 


By LYNN D. SWINEHART 


Assistant Cashier, St. Joseph Valley Bank 
Elkhart, Indiana 


UR plan, which started as a 
cost-free community service, 
has expanded into a valuable ad- 
junct to the bank’s general opera- 
tions as well, although the direct 
receipts are little more than cost 
plus, the indirect benefits are new 
bank customers, War Bond safe- 
keeping clients, and identification 
of the institution with civic effort. 
Starting the program in January, 
1942, by a letter from our president, 
Harold E. Laufer, to manufacturers 
in the vicinity, the bank offered its 
facilities for the handling of payroll 
deductions for bonds without cost— 
as a community service. By the plan 
which we set up, the bank handles 
all the bookkeeping and other inci- 
dental details which would other- 
wise fall on the industvial company. 
At first, a booth was opened for 
the purpose of segregating the rec- 
ords of the industrial employees 
operating under the system as well 
as for the direct sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. The plan, at present 
two and a half years old, has en- 
larged far beyond original expec- 
tations and the space and personnel 
connected with it have expanded 
accordingly. 

The bank employs six people on 
a full-time schedule to handle bond 
records alone. Thirty-five factories 
have enrolled an aggregate of 4,584 
employee accounts and the present 
balance on deposit totals $55,000. 

Obviously, a program as large as 
this could not continue indefinitely 
as a charge-free service without 
straining the bank’s resources. Of- 
ficials of the bank, realizing the 
value of the program but unable to 
carry the load alone, explained the 
situation to the industrialists whose 
accounts they were servicing. 

A system was then developed 
which, after a year of free service, 
not only paid the expenses of oper- 
ation but also a profit for handling. 
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This is how the’ plan at present 
operates: The company distributes 
cards to its employees on which 
they indicate the amount they wish 
to deduct from their checks each 
pay period to go toward buying a 
War Bond. Each pay day, the com- 
pany sends a check for the total de- 
ductions to the bank, together with 
a list of the amounts taken from 
each employee. 

When the check is received, the 


NAME 
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bank credits each individual the 
amount deducted from his salary. 
When the credit reaches the sum 
of $18.75, the bank issues a bond to 
the employee, notifying him by mail 
that the bond is ready for delivery. 

In some cases, the bonds are for- 
warded by mail to the plant and dis- 
tributed by the employer. Most 
bonds, however, are called for at 
the bank where a receipt is signed 
and the bond is handed to the em- 
ployee. 

Expenses for handling are paid 
by the employer who pays the bank 
four cents for each deduction han- 
dled, four cents for each debit, and 
eight cents for each bond issued. 
Gross income from this source totals 
approximately $800 monthly with 
the net profit not only figured in 
direct income but in public relations 
value, new customers, and commu- 
nity favor. 

A direct result of the program 
has been the recent establishment 
of a safekeeping plan. When the 
bonds are called for, the plan is 
explained by the clerk delivering 
the bond. We charge $1 for opening 


(Continued on page 473) 





FACTORY 


MATURITY VALUE BOND 


ST JOSEPH VALLEY BANK. ELKHART. IND 





The employee’s payroll deduction is recorded weekly at the bank on the 
deposit card. When enough money has accumulated to purchase a bond of a 
specified denomination, a postal card notifies the employee to call for it. 
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WISE 


PRECAUTION 


It is a wise and necessary precaution 
to plainly label poisonous drugs and 
dangerous chemicals with the familiar 
“skull and crossbones”. And it is like- 
wise the better part of wisdom for 
bankers and businessmen to use a 
type of paper for their checks which 
guards against the hazard of fraudu- 
lent alteration. }} }} La Monte Safety 


For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE Safed PAPER 


We supply many banks and corporations with their own 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organi- 
zation’s Trade-Mark is 1x the paper itself and appears on 
both the front and back of the check. Such inprvipva.izep 
paper adds to the prestige of your checks — saves sorting 
time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses. 
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Paper is an excellent “first 
choice” for this purpose. It is 
widely recognized in banking 
and business as the accepted BACK THE ATTACK 
standard of safety in check protection. 
And it serves a warning criminals can- 
not fail to heed, for La Monte Safety 
Paper is poison to “check artists” and 
counterfeiters. 
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Protection Against Holdup 
Suitable For Small Banks 


(Continued from page 445) 


tions is desirable and inexpensive. 

Answer to D: They are of doubt- 
ful effectiveness against determina- 
tion to break into the bank 
building. 

Answer to E: It would be useful 
only to delay a mob attack, if such 
attack can be imagined. 

Question No. 6: Do you consider 
it important to have open space 
between the vault and any outside 
wall and between the vault and 
ceiling of the building? 

Answer: Yes. I believe it desir- 
able to have the vault structure 
free of any structural contact with 
the building except the floor. It is 
essential, to avoid trouble, in the 
case of the installation of a sound- 
sensitive alarm system, and even 
though the bank may not, at the 
time of building, plan on burglar 
alarm protection for the vault, it 
very likely will desire such protec- 
tion in the future. 

Question No. 7: Do you consider 
it important, from the protection 
angle in the small bank, to have the 
vault lighted at night and visible 
from the street? 

Answer: This measure is of very 
doubtful effectiveness. Burglars 
have been known to mask the front 
of the vault with a camouflage 
screen, prepared in advance. How- 
ever the lighting can do no harm 
and is not an expensive precaution. 

Question No. 8: Is the “electric 
eye” coming into use in any phase 
of the protection of banks from bur- 
glars? 


Answer: Here you have me. As 
my retirement the past ten years 
has somewhat handicapped my ob- 
servation as to what is going on, I 
cannot answer this positively. 


I can imagine the employment of 
the electric eye only to actuate an 
alarm. Before passing any opinion 
about it, I would want to know how 
dependable it is, and how well 
protected from being put out of 
business. I have seen it operate only 
as a door opener, and it didn’t seem 
very reliable. 


I will say, however, that I con- 
sider any protective device which 
depends upon secrecy for its effec- 
tiveness of doubtful value. 

Robbers are certain to learn 
about it. For my own part, I would 
indorse no protective installation 
of which a blueprint and full ex- 
planation could not be published. 
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Important Principles Of 
Protection 


1. Bandits do not attempt to 
hold up a bank which has its 
money so well protected that 
there is little liklihood of making 
a “haul.” 


2. Adequate protection for the 
money prevents a holdup, for the 
bandits know they cannot get 
what they want. 


3. All surplus funds must be 
protected in a money area to 
which access is impossible. 


4. Only the vault need be 
protected against burglary— 
window bars and door shutters 
are superfluous. 


5. Night lighting of the vault 
is of doubtful value. 


6. Protective measures should 
be made known to the world, 
for, if they are effective, a 
knowledge of them will keep the 
crooks away. 





Question No. 9: What is your 
opinion of the new low-style tell- 
ers’ counter 


Answer: I take it that your ques- 
tion is as to the matter of protec- 
tion against holdup. When I first 
saw the courtesy counter, I threw 
up my hands, for it looked like 
“unconditional surrender” to hold- 
up; in fact, an invitation to bandits. 
However, as so often happens, study 
has solved the problem so far as I 
am concerned. 


A good, worthwhile defense 
against holdup must employ bar- 
ricade—as little as practicable to 
be sure, but enough to bar a bandit 
gang from the money. So I here 
want to emphasize two important 
points in devising the layout of a 
bank: 


First, the bearing in mind of the 
creation of a “money area,” which 
includes all points wherein money 
in any amount could be available 
to robbers. This normally should 
include the tellers’ and any other 
money cages. If the cash vault en- 
trance is included, the situation is 
ideal. The money area should be 
located so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the necessity for entrance by 
all except the tellers. 


Second, there should be separate 


entrances to the cash vault and 
safe deposit vault, even if in the 
same vault structure. There is too 
much passing in and out of a safe 
deposit vault to make it practicable 
to include it in the money area. ~ 
When there is but one entrance for 
both vaults, the construction and 
use of the day vault feature is 
necessary in the Gate Citadel. Bear 
in mind that business hour bandits 
have no interest in the safe deposit 
vault unless they have definite 
knowledge of desirable loot in a 
tox of which they know the num- 
ber. It is doubtful even then that 
they would spare the time neces- 
sary to break it open. 


A barricade, such as must sur- 
round the money area, must in- 
clude the group of tellers’ cages, or 
enough of them to provide service 
for all from the cash reserve. How 
are we to provide barricade for 
these stations with only courtesy 
counters in front of them, which a 
bandit can clear in one jump? 


The answer involves no _ sur- 
render of the courtesy counter idea 
of friendly, intimate contact with 
the customer. It is, simply, the use 
of what I call a “cob-web” struc- . 
ture of quarter-inch steel rodding, 
plated or otherwise adorned, artis- 
tically designed and with openings 
small enough to prevent the small- 
est man from wriggling through. It 
will look dainty and fragile but it 
will serve its purpose. The teller 
can shake hands or pass a package 
through any point and to all intents 
and purposes will have intimate 
visual and auditory contact with 
his customers. There is no need for 
it to have any suggestion of “prison 
grille.” 

I can say this for the courtesy 
counter: It may prove a positive 
deterrent to the one-man teller 
window holdup which is a secre- 
tive, stealthy affair in which the 
lone bandit, above all things, de- 
sires to avoid the attention of any- 
one except the teller he is threaten- 
ing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Roos, may I 
suggest that, in the designing of a 
bank structure, the counsel of one 
widely informed and experienced 
in protective measures would be of 
great advantage to the bank. It 
would very likely be worth far 
more than its cost in both financial 
and operating benefits. 


If a message, is left with you for 
someone else in the bank, write it 
down and read it back, only this 
will insure accuracy. 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking Drifilable, 
Yimely Pustmess 














LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 


increasingly used as a financing method by business 








today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 


practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 





permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 


reduced time involved in credit investigation. 








You do not need a foreign department to participate 
in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 
knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately compensated. 

Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How Overdrafts Are 
Reduced 


(Continued from page 443) 


is impossible for the customer to get 
into the bank that day.—W. R. 
Snodgrass, vice president, Union 
National Bank of Little Rock, Ark. 


Overdrafts Justify Closing 
Accounts 


We have a card record on which 
are posted each check overdrawing 
an account and this card, together 
with the overdrawn check, is pre- 
sented to the proper officer and the 
officer indicates whether the check 
should be honored or returned. 
When an account commences to 
frequently overdraw, the customer 
is warned by letter that we do not 
approve of the practice and request 
discontinuance of overdrafts. If this 
does not have the desired effect, the 
second warning letter is sent; and if 
the account continues troublesome, 
the customer is written a letter in- 
forming him that the account will 
be closed.—R. C. Huelsman, comp- 
troller, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


All card records should be pro- 
tected against fire. 
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WE CAN FURNISH NEW 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


A limited amount of material has been released to us by War Production Board 
for construction of new safe deposit boxes. Through this release, we plan to 


build several thousand safe deposit boxes. 


We can match the appearance of your present boxes. 


— ACT NOW — SEND US YOUR ORDER — 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
FACTORY — HAMILTON, OHIO. BRANCHES—NEW YORK - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON 


We also have used Bank Vault Doors, Steel Vault Linings, 


Grilles, Night Depositories, Etc. 





Par Clearance 
Article Complimented 


Mr. Frank Blair, Jr., assistant 
cashier, Bank of Belton, Belton, 
Missouri: 

Your letter to Mr. Jalinek, as 
quoted in the August issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly really rang the bell. It 
appears to me to be complete and 
final, and would seem to have shot 
Mr. Jalinek’s argument clear out of 
the water. Every thought you pre- 
sent in support of par clearance is 
just that much irrefutable logic, and 
with the right so clearly on that side 
of the question, it is hard to under- 
stand why par clearance has not 
long since become universal. 


I believe you make an excellent 
point and one that hasn’t been suf- 
ficiently stressed when you say that 
“non-par banking adds an addi- 
tional enormous load of detail on 
our already and incredibly compli- 
cated clearing system,” and that 
that load is shared by everybody in 
the banking business. In other 
words, non-par clearance is “pois- 
oning the pond in which all of us 
must fish.” It is doing it not only by 
encumbering the banking system 
with a tremendous burden of need- 








less labor, but it is doing it as well 
by demonstrating a disregard for 
ethical considerations which casts 
its reflection upon the entire bank- 
ing profession, as witness this state- 
ment by R. C. Rancier, credit man- 
ager of Southwestern Drug Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, in the April 
issue of Bankers Monthly: 

“The grasping, avaricious practice 
of charging exchange constitutes a 
burden upon commerce—one that 
will not be long endured... . there 
is a job of housecleaning to be done. 
It ought to be done by the bankers, 
because it is their house and should 
be their problem; .. .” 

I agree, and feel it is the responsi- 
bility of very banker who believes 
in par clearance to assert himself 
in its support, as you have done at 
every opportunity —G. H. Peters, 
president, First National Bank, 
Loveland, Calif. 


Even the most materially-minded 
banker can find and make greater 
profit out of studying people and 
their needs than he can out of 
studying machines and methods.— 
Lewis F. Gordon, president, Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 
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How To Speak Effectively 


(Continued from page 452) 


5. What is his place in history? 

Bear in mind, that your purpose 
is to honor the man. So dwell not 
upon the petty details, favorable 
or unfavorable, but be honest and 
tactful and consider the life as a 
whole, 


After Dinner Speeches 


In every age, in every land, people 
have loved the story-teller. Some- 
times teacher, sometimes wit and 
jester, sometimes philosopher, al- 
ways he has been a beloved enter- 
tainer. The movies, the theater, 
novels, night clubs, have crowded 
the story-teller off the scene. But 
he has in America more than in any 
other part of the world, a descend- 
ant known as the after dinner 
speaker. 

In this country the demand for 
after dinner speakers has become 
so enormous that some men spend 
half their lives traveling from one 
city to another speaking before 
groups of people at banquets. Hard- 
ly can a group of people with or 
without a common interest meet at 
a public dinner or luncheon without 
having someone speak to them for 
a short time afterward. 

Your greatest single object in 
such a talk is to entertain. You may 
be able to give your listeners some 
interesting information; you may 
have a real message for them and 
persuade them to do or think what 
you want, But primarily, you should 
entertain them. 

As this is the case, you should be 
able to handle humorous phrases, 
anecdotes and illustrations in the 
most effective way. There is one 
simple rule for using humor: 
MAKE A POINT. Tell a story which 
illumines the main thought of your 
talk. Use a story or bit of wit which 
clarifies your meaning. 

If you tell a “joke” or attempt a 
“gag” which misfires, if your audi- 
ence doesn’t think it is funny, and 
if it is at the same time obvious to 
everyone that you are trying to be 
funny ... you end up right back of 
the eight-ball. 

Don’t try to be funny. 

Tell humorous stories which have 
a point bearing upon your main 
theme. If the audience doesn’t laugh, 
the story still stands up as an illus- 
tration and gives you no embarrass- 
ment. If the audience laughs, that 
is so much velvet. 

Chauncey Depew is credited with 
the remark that a good after dinner 
speech contains “a bit of humor, a 
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bit of verse, and a bit of sentiment.” 
A recent newspaper review of a 
Chicago appearance of Irving Cobb 
summed it up when speaking of the 
audience.” they laughed and they 
wept.” 

There is one basic quality of such 
a talk: Charm in matter, method, 
manner, brevity. 

The material you use is not just 
a string of jokes strung together 
with phrases such as “That reminds 
me of .. .”, or “I want to tell you 
the story of .. .”. It should have 
variety, surprise, vivid descrip- 


tions, humor, verse, striking phrase- 
ology, word pictures. 

Your method of delivery depends 
upon one thing: geniality. You can- 
not expect the others to have a good 
time unless you appear to be hav- 
ing one yourself. As Mr. Dooley 
puts it, “Let your spakin’ be light 
and airy.” You need to be quick 
and alert, lively. 


A three million dollar trust was 
sold by explaining that the cus- 
tomer’s wife could be given entire 
freedom in the use of the money. 
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The Basis For Service 
Charges How To 
Develop A Plan 


(Continued from page 449) 


it associated with the supplying of 
the need for a safe place for money. 
The cost is still there, and so is the 
associated profit. Management real- 
izes this fact and has devised the 
maintenance charge in an effort to 
offset the deficiency in the “credit 
charge” formula of operations. The 
maintenance charge is generally de- 
scribed as a charge to cover the cost 
of maintaining the account; and 
there should be no question but that 
it must be employed to recover the 
cost of safeguarding as well as all 
things incident thereto. It should 
also be employed to obtain that po- 
tential profit which the profit for- 
mula indicates. 

The maintenance charge must 
cover every item of cost in every 
way connected with the acquisition 
and maintenance of the account in 
the bank. There are two primary 
classes of maintenance costs con- 
nected with every account. They 
are: 

1. The mechanical cost, that is, 
the cost of obtaining the account, 
the cost of management, personnel, 
supplies, equipment, and all other 
items necessary to maintain an ac- 
count in the bank, regardless of 
the size of the balance. This me- 
chanical cost may be the same for 
every account in the bank, or it 
may vary, depending upon the ac- 
quisition cost. 

2. The amount cost, that is, the 
cost or expense caused by the actual 
amount in the account. In this class 
of costs, should be included the 
proper part of expense due to man- 
agement, personnel, certain types 
of equipment, vaults, safes, all types 
of protective insurance, protective 
facilities, F.D.I.C. assessments and 
every other expense due to money 
being placed upon deposit. 

There are other expenses or costs 
directly due to the fact that the 
bank is in the deposit business, and 
all these expenses should be prop- 
erly allocated to the mechanical and 
the amount costs. 

It must be remembered that vir- 
tually all bank advertising is for 
the purpose of attracting and retain- 
ing deposits, establishing depositor 
good will, etc., and, therefore, all 
such expenses must be charged to 
deposits. There is no other place to 
which these items could rightfully 
be charged. 
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The proper and accurate part of 
all salaries and expenses of officers 
and personnel who spend any time 
soliciting: deposits, maintaining de- 
positor relationships, building and 
maintaining “good will,” etc., etc., 
are due to the bank being in the 
“deposit” business and they should 
be charged to deposits. 

The major part of the cost and 
maintenance of the elaborate quar- 
ters and fixtures, all of which were 
acquired and are maintained pri- 
marily for the purpose of attracting 
and retaining deposits should be in- 
cluded in the maintenance cost. 
Only a small part of these total 
costs can rightfully be charged to 
the departments of “lending” and 
“investing.” Even if the cost of the 
quarters and fixtures have been 
“charged down” to $1.00 the real 
value still belongs to the stock- 
holder, and the “charge down” was 
made with his money. They have 
a real value to him and he should, 
in some manner, receive compensa- 
tion for their use. 

All examination fees, part of di- 
rector’s fees, committee fees, etc., 
and every other type of expense 
which arises due to the fact that the 
bank is in the “deposit” business 
must be included under mainte- 
nance. 

Management will be surprised at 
the high cost per $1,000 of deposits 
when all of the proper expenses 
have been accurately and fairly 
charged to deposit operations. It 
costs the bank, from an “amount” 
standpoint, 1,000 times as much to 
maintain a $50,000 account as it 
does a $50 account. The same is true 
from the standpoint of risk. 

Suppose these two accounts use 
all of their earnings credit allow- 
ance and a service charge is made 
against each. Also, suppose that the 
bank has a fixed maintenance 
charge of 75 cents per month. This 
will result in a 75-cent maintenance 
charge being made against each ac- 
count, but it will not begin to recov- 
er the maintenance cost on the 
$50,000 account, as the F.D.LC. 
premium alone is $3.47. The main- 
tenance charge must be in propor- 
tion to the balance, for otherwise, 
the bank would lose money on this 
account as it has used all of its earn- 
ings credit allowance. The small, 
fixed maintenance charge is one of 
the weakest points of the present 
service charge schedules. 

After Management has deter- 
mined the “mechanical” and 
“amount” costs, which, added to- 
gether, form the maintenance 
charge, Management must now de- 


termine how, and under what con- 
ditions this charge shall be made to 
the account. Accurate cost account- 
ing will disclose that the earnings 
credit allowance given an account 
with a $100 balance will not pay 
the cost of maintaining the account, 
even though the account is inactive. 
If the earning credit allowance 
given an inactive account does not 
cover the cost of maintenance, 
should the- difference be charged to 
the account? This and many other 
questions with reference to the ap- 
plication of the maintenance charge 
must be answered, Remember that 
the maintenance charge is to re- 
cover the entire cost of maintaining 
the account. If Management does 
not recover the cost, it is the stock- 
holder’s loss. 

Management should not overlook 
the fact that the maintenance 
charge is listed as one of the meth- 
ods of making a profit on deposits 
and account activity. If the stock- 
holder has set up the facilities and 
supplied the personnel whereby the 
depositor may have the advantage 
of a deposit account, should not the 
stockholder have a reasonable profit 
for so doing? The stockholder is 
actually supplying the depositor’s 
need for a “safe place for his 
money,” and the axiom of profit 
states that there exists a potential 
profit therein for the stockholder. 
Management is the only one to de- 
termine whether or not the stock- 
holder shall have this potential 
profit. Management, most certainly, 
should not overlook the fact that 
the maintenance charge on a $25,000 
account should be many times 
greater then the maintenance 
charge on a $10 account, and so 
should be the profit obtained by the 
application of the maintenance 
charge. 

The depositor needs financial 
transactions; otherwise he would not 
demand them from the bank. The 
supplying of each financial transac- 
tion brings into existence an asso- 
ciated profit for the bank. If the 
need is worthy of being supplied, it 
is equitable that the profit be de- 
manded and paid. The stockholder, 
by means of his bank, is supplying 
the need. 

The supplying of the need for 
financial transactions is one of the 
three primary methods the bank 
has of making a profit. It is the duty 
of Management to see that the 
stockholder receives his potential 
profit for every, financial transaction 
which the bank supplies. 

Management, in every other line 
of business, exerts every effort to 
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obtain every potential profit for the 
owners of the business, and this 
should be done by bank manage- 
ment. 


About 60% to 70% of the total 
man-hours consumed in banking is 
devoted to account activity. In every 
other line of business, the expendi- 
ture of man-hours is used as a pri- 
mary source or means of profit. The 
same should be true in banking, and 
there is no one, other than Manage- 
ment, who can put profit into ac- 
count activity. 


The recovery of the cost of ac- 
count activity cannot be accom- 
plished until these costs have been 
determined, and the only method of 
establishing costs is through accu- 
rate cost accounting. Since a mate- 
rial part of the total operating ex- 
pense of the bank is due to account 
activity, it is necessary that Man- 
agement have accurate cost data in 
order that these costs may be recov- 
ered. In a later article will be found 
a short and simplified method which 
may be used by the small bank 
which does not have an accounting 
department. 


The Unclaimed Earnings Credit 
Allowance 


The fourth and remaining avenue 
through which profit may be ob- 
tained from deposits and account 
activity is the unclaimed earnings 
credit allowance. Management has 
allocated an earnings credit allow- 
ance to each account, to be paid in 
financial transactions as demanded 
by the depositor. If the depositor 
does not demand and take his full 
share of financial transactions, the 
bank saves the cost thereof and the 
profit allocated to this depositor is 
retained by the bank. Just what is 
the probable amount of this type of 
profit? Is it material? 


The only accurate operational 
data available to the committee 
were from a Texas bank having de- 
mand deposits in the approximate 
amount of nine million dollars. This 
bank employed service charges sole- 
ly as a means of recovering costs. 
It gave an earnings credit allow- 
ance of 1.8% on the full average 
daily balance, although a proper 
allocation of earning assets dis- 
closed that the actual net income 
from the investments made with 
demand deposits was only .67% of 
total demand deposits! This bank 
made a service charge against 49% 
of all its demand deposit accounts, 
which shows that 49% of all its 
accounts used their full earning 
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credit allowance, and that, there- 
fore, no profit was made on them. 
The next 33% of all accounts used 
69% of their full allowance. The 
remaining 18% of all accounts were 
dormant, but the net income there- 
from was only 31 cents per account 
which would not cover the actual 
maintenance cost per account. 

The clear fact is that this bank 
obtains a very small profit arising 
from the fact that a few depositors 
do not demand and take all of their 
allowance. This profit may be con- 
sidered negligible. 


The four methods by which the 
bank may obtain a profit from de- 
mand deposits and account activity 
are: The bank which employs the 
“earnings credit allowance-service 
charge” type of banking.can make 
a profit only from demand deposits 
and account activity by: 

1. Retaining part or all of the net 
income received from the invest- 
ments made with demand deposits. 

2. Adding an amount to the main- 
tenance charge which is in excess 
of the actual “mechanical” and 


(Oontinued on page 471) 
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20 Q 


Which two of these amounts can be 

paid with three pieces of currency— 
each piece a different denomination? 

a. $128; b. $63; c. $72; d. $58; e. $122. 


Count this currency by portraits; what 

is the total: six Washington, two Lin- 
coln, one Hamilton? 

a. $31; b. 26; c. $36; d. $75. 


How many pennies in seven rolls? 
a. 700; b. 350; ¢. 175. 


A customer cashes a check for $68 and 

asks for currency with no two pieces 
alike; what would you give him? 

a. three $20’s, one $5, one $2, and $1; b. one 

$20, one $10, one $5, one $2, one $1; c. one $50, 

one $10, one $5, one $2, one $1. 

If you had three $50 bills, one a Fed- 

eral Reserve note, another a United 
States note, and the third a silver certifi- 
cate; on which would you find a portrait of 
U. S. Grant? 

a. Silver certificate; b. United States note; 

c. Federal Reserve note; d. All. 

In the serial numbers on genuine U. 8. 

currency, there are always the same 
number of numerals; how many? 


a. six; b. eight; ec. five; d. seven. 


Each of the following amounts can be 

paid with the same number of pieces 
of currency—each a different denomina- 
tion; how many pieces? $102; $70; $7. 

a. 2; b. 3; c. 4; d. 5. 

Portraits of which of the following 

men appear on U. S. currency? 

a. Lafayette; b. Washington; c. Ickes. 


Which one of these amounts can be 

paid with five pieces of currency, each 
piece a different denomination? 

a. $38; b. $35; c. $117. 


The names of which government of- 
ficials are found on all paper money? 
a. President and Secretary of the Treasury; 
b. President only; c. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury only; d. Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Which one of the following amounts 
can be paid with two pieces of cur- 
rency? 
a. $8; b. $80; c. $3; d. $32. 
A customer hands you $27.50 for rolled 
coins and says that he wants some of 
each fractional denomination. How many 


rolls would you give him of each? 
a. 1 of half dollars, 1 of quarters, 1 of dimes. 
2 of nickels, 2 of pennies; b. 2 of pennies and 
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one each of the others; c. 3 of pennies, and 
one each of the others; d. one of each. 


In which of the following denomina- 
tions are U. S. Currency issued for 
circulation? 
a. $1; b. $2; c. $5; d. $10; e. $20; f. $50; 
g. $100; h. $500; i. $1,000; j. $5,000; k. $10,000. 


Where is U.S. Currency made? 


a. Washington, D. C.; b. Philadelphia and 
San Francisco; c. Denver; d. New York City 
and Denver. 


Each of the following amounts can be 

paid with the same number of pieces 
of currency—each a different value; how 
many pieces? $181; $173; $133. 

a. 2; b. 3; c. 4; d. 5. 


On what denomination of currency is 
there a picture of the United States 
Capitol? 


a. $5; b. $10; c. $20; d. 50; e. $2; f. $100. 


Silver Certificates have a blue seal to 
the right of the portrait, but what 


color are the serial numbers? 


a. Red; b. Green; c. Blue; d. Brown. 

On what denomination of currency is 
there a picture of Independence Hall? 
a. $5; b. $10; c. $20; d. $50; e. $2; f. $100. 


On what coin will you find a picture 
of a president’s home? 
a. Half dollar; b. quarter; c. 
e. penny. 


dime; d. nickel ; 


Ti) Which two of these amounts can be 
Kd : : : 
paid with three pieces of currency— 
each piece a different denomination? 

a. $170; b. $88; c. $80; d. $78. 


(Answers on page 473) 


| Find The Quiz Instructive 


Please send me one copy of 
monthly quiz reprint for months 
January through May, 1944. If pos- 
sible I would also like to have a 
copy of the reprints for the months 
previous to the aforementioned. 
Like your other readers I find these 
to be very interesting and instruc- 
tive—C. Edward Tilton, Assistant 
Cashier, Central National Bank, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue. Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the: 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published in January, 
February, March, April and May. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 


We Study The Quiz As Soon 
As Bankers Monthly Arrives 


Please send me a copy of the Jan- 
uary, February and March issues of 
the Bankers’ quiz for my personal 
use. I would like to receive the April 
and May issues also, as soon as they 
are sent out. When the Bankers 
Monthly arrives at the Iona Savings 
Bank, we just have to take time out 
to try our luck on the quiz. I can’t 
say that we are always proud of-the 
results, but it does tell us the things 
on which we should do a little 
brushing up.—Edna W. Southwick, 
Tilton, New Hampshire. 
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The Basis For Service 
Charges How To 
Develop A Plan 


(Continued from page 469) 


“amount” cost of maintaining the 
account. 

3. Adding an amount to the 
charge made for financial transac- 
tions, which is in excess of the 
actual cost of supplying such trans- 
actions. 

4. Expecting a small percent of 
depositors to fail to take their full 
earning credit allowance in the form 
of financial transactions. 

Management has primary con- 
trol of the amount of profit which 
the bank will receive from the first 
three methods, but does not have 
any control over the negligible 
amount of profit from the last 
method, as this control is exercised 
solely by the depositor. 

Analysis and study indicate that 
a sound, equitable, and profitable 
policy of handling demand deposits 
and account activity should take 
the following form: 

1. Make a proper allocation of 
earning assets to the various types 
of liabilities as has been outlined. 

2. Fix an “earnings credit allow- 
ance” which is not greater than 
one-half of the actual net income 
from those investments which have 
been allocated to demand deposits. 


This applies to banks which elect 
to employ the “earnings credit al- 
lowance” and with the further pro- 
vision that the giving of an earn- 
ings credit allowance is not in viola- 
tion of law or regulations. Should 
management decide to give no earn- 
ings credit allowance, but to retain 
all of the net profit from the invest- 
ment of demand deposits as the 
bank’s profit for having supplied 
the need for a safe place for money, 
then a proper adjustment should be 
made in the maintenance charge as 
described in the following para- 
graph. 

3. Fix and apply to all accounts 
a maintenance charge which in- 
cludes all costs of maintaining the 
account and which varies in pro- 
portion to the size of the balance. 
An equitable profit should be in- 
cluded in this charge for the bank 
having actually supplied the need 
for a “safe place for money.” 

4. Fix and charge to all accounts, 
an equitable value for every finan- 
cial transaction which the bank 
supplies. 


5. Analyze all accounts and 
charge every account with the 
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amount which the formula shows to 
be in excess of the allocated earn- 
ings credit allowance. 

6. Be frank and straightforward 
with the depositor. Tell him the 
bank is charging him a profit for 
supplying his needs, that the bank 
is merely following the same sound 
and equitable profit policy em- 
ployed in every other line of busi- 
ness. 

Banking’s greatest need is addi- 
tional income. This income can be 
obtained only by demanding the 
profit which is associated with every 
need banking supplies. The sug- 


gested policy will develop this much 






















NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars and 
Stripes, Cletrac is 
proud to be flying the 
Army and Novy E and 
the Minute Man flags. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 





needed additional income and such 
additional income should be em- 
ployed to bring about an improve- 
ment in the following phases of 
banking: 

1. To pay the stockholder a 
greater dividend upon the total 
capital account, that is, his total 
investment in the bank. 

2. To increase the salaries of bank 
personnel so that these will be in 
keeping with salaries paid in other 
lines of business, and will serve as 
an inducement to attract a higher 
type of employee. 

3. To attract additional capital to 
banking so that there may be a 





@ But nature needs coaxing and constant atten- 
tion for maximum results. The primitive farmer 
coaxed nature at 
crooked stick drawn by a beast of burden. 
The modern farmer does his coaxing by equip- 
ment of many horsepower, at high investment. 

High investment requires financing and credit. 
In this, the banks of America have done splendid 
work by aiding both implement dealer and 
implement user stay in business through sound 
financing programs. 


little investment with a 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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more desirable ratio between bank 
capital and deposit liability. When 
banking regularly pays respectable 
dividends on its total capital ac- 
count, bank stock will then sell for 
book value or better, and additional 
capital will naturally flow into 
banking. 


4. To enable management to im- 
prove the type of investment into 
which demand deposits are placed. 
For example Management is now 
forced to invest demand money in 
long-time investments, which his- 
tory shows, at frequent intervals, is 
a dangerous policy. 


Increased income, obtained as out- 
lined in this analysis, will permit 
Management to keep demand de- 
posits in much shorter, more liquid, 
and higher quality investments; and 
such a policy is the only one which 
will result in the nation having a 
type of private banking capable of 
going through any test, no matter 
how severe. 


A Simple Way To 
Close Accounts 


In one bank, if a customer asks 
for the amount of his balance with 
the intention of closing his account, 
the clerk suggests that he take his 
checks and statement. The book- 
keeper gives a debit ticket to the 
teller for the amount of the check 
to close the account, thus giving 
the customer all his checks, includ- 
ing the one that closed his account. 
Then a new statement is not started. 


The Value Of A Checking Account To The Depositor 


A Pittsburgh bank advertises to its customers in connection with 
its service charge that a checking account is of value because it 
provides the following benefits to the depositor. 


1. The convenience of paying by check. 

2. Valuable receipts in the form of cancelled checks. 

3. Protection of funds against loss by fire and burglary. 
4. A means of transferring funds to distarit points. 

5. A means of collecting checks, coupons and drafts. 


And to provide these advantages, your bank 


1. Pays for insuring your money in The Federal Deposit Insur- 


ance Corporation. 


2. Must carry from 20% to 30% of your balance at correspondent 
banks and in its vault, properly to handle your account, and no 
earnings are received on these funds. 

3. Must handle items many times before final disposition. 

4. Is held responsible for the prompt presentation of items and 
must have a sufficient number of competent employees to dispose 


of all items daily. 


Your bank is desirous of performing these services for you and 
is simply placing them on a basis that will be fair to all whom it has 


the pleasure to serve. 


After telling its depositors that the checking account is worth 
something to the depositor because of all of these benefits, the bank 
then states that it will pay 1.2% interest on demand deposits. In 
other words, no consideration is given in the service charge schedule 
to the value of the account to the depositor. 

Considering all of the benefits a depositor gets, doesn’t it seem 
reasonable that the benefits to the depositor should be allowed to 
offset the benefits of the deposit to the bank? In other words isn’t 
this ample evidence that the earnings credit allowance is unneces- 


sary and unwise. 


It is the customer without a pur- 
pose who withdraws his savings 
account. 





Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


ST RSS TF 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


We Credit Employee 
Salaries To Save 
Payroll Checks 


A bank is in a strategic position 
greatly to simplify the semi- 
monthly or monthly payroll work 
if it has been in the habit of issuing 
salary checks at these periods. 


Our payroll] journal is written 
up showing the deductions and re- 
flecting the net payments. This 
sheet then serves as the posting 
media for crediting checking ac- 
counts for all employees, making it 
unnecessary to issue salary checks. 
The individual employee’s payroll 
ledger account is, of course, posted 
from the same media—the journal. 


Employees, under this procedure, 
are not compelled to carry check- 
ing accounts and may withdraw 
their wages in full if they choose 
by issuing one check against the net 
amount credited—O. B. Lovell, 
comptroller, First National Bank, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 17 


ce and e—$72 can be paid with a $50 

bill, a $20 bill and a $2 bill. $122 can 
be paid with a $100 bill, a $20 bill, and a 
$2 bill. 


b—Washington’s picture is on $1 bills. 
Lincoln is on $5 bills, and Hamilton 
is on $10 bills. 


b—There are 50 pennies in a roll. 


_ i 


5 d—aAll currency of the same denomi- 

nation has the same portrait, whether 
it is a Federal Note, a United States Note, 
or a Silver Certificate. 


a b—Look at a piece of currency to 
verify this answer. 


a—$102 can be paid with a $100 bill 

and a $2 bill. $70 can be paid with a 
$50 bill and a $20 bill. $7 can be paid with 
a $5 bill and a $2 bill. 


b—Washington’s portrait is on all $1 
bills. 


9 a—The five pieces of currency which 

may be used to pay $38 are: a $20 
bill, a $10 bill, a $5 bill, a $2 bill, and a 
$1 bill. Neither of the other amounts can 
be paid with five pieces of currency, each 
a different denomination. 


d—Look at a piece of currency, and 

you'll find the signature of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on each piece of 
currency. 


c—$3 can be paid with a $2 bill and a 
$1 bill, the others cannot be paid with 
two pieces of currency. 


d—Half dollars are put up in rolls of 

20 which equal $10. Quarters are put 
up in rolls of 40 with a value of $10. 
Dimes are put up in rolls of 50 with a 
value of $5. Nickels are put up in rolls of 
40 with a value of $2, and pennies are in 
rolls of 50. So, one roll of each would 
make $27.50. 


i all— 


a—All currency is made by the Bureau 
of Engraving in Washington, D. C. 


d—$181 can be paid with a $100 bill, 

a $50 bill, a $20 bill, a $10 bill, and a 
$1 bill. $173 can be paid with a $100 bill, a 
$50 bill, a $20 bill, a $2 bill, and a $1 bill. 
$133 can be paid with a $100 bill, a $20 bill 
. $10 bill, a $2 bill, and a $1 bill. 


iB 


py] ¢—The serial numbers on all kinds of 
currency are the same color as the seal. 


13 


19] d—Some nickels have a portrait of 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson 
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ALOU LUNE EU 


THE VALUE OF Experience 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


Siew successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 


ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 


provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 








70 PINE STREET 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


EULLEMED ATH ELH 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 85 Cities 


nacre 


a and c—$170 can be paid with a $100 

bill, a $50 bill, and a $20 bill. $80 can 
be paid with a $50 bill, a $20 bill, and a 
$10 bill. But to pay $88, it would require 
a $50 bill, a $20 bill, a $10 bill, a $5 bill, a 
$2 bill, and a $1 bill. To pay $78 it would 
require a $50 bill, a $20 bill, a $5 bill, a $2 
bill, and a $1 bill. 


A listing of “reasons for borrow- 
ing”, preferably in illustrated form, 
adds immeasurably to the pulling 
power Of a piece of loan advertis- 
ing.—Jimes L. Dilley, vice presi- 
dent ard sales director, The Mc- 
Cullough Compan y, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ; 
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Payroll Deduction Service 
(Continued from page 462) 
a safekeeping account and ten cents 
for each transaction. Since this sys- 
tem is only a few months old, there 
are only 100 accounts at present in 
operation. : 

We think our greatest result from 
the program is the friends who 
might never have walked into a 
bank before but who are now be- 
coming familiar with the function 
and value of the bank in the com- 
munity. Over 3,000 people have be- 
come new depositors since this plan 
was put into use. 
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An Employees’ Room 
Facilitates Education 
And Recreation 


(Continued fom page 454) 


following suggestions paid divi- 
dends to our employees: 

1. Charge $2 instead of $1 when 
a savings account is closed 
under six months. 

2. Charge $2 when a savings de- 
positor makes more than five 
withdrawals a month. 

3. Designate one officer’s desk 
for incoming and outgoing 
telegrams. 

4. Supply all secretaries with 
address lists giving the zone 
numbers in all large cities. 

5. Use a lighter weight savings 
passbook, thereby reducing 
the cost of mailing from six 
cents to three cents. 

The employees use the audi- 
torium for recreational purposes 
such as dancing, bridge parties, 
ping pong tournaments, songs, edu- 
cational and travelogue movies, 
and Christmas parties. 


The fundamental principles of 
selling apply to all business, includ- 
ing banking. 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


and Trust ‘Company 


ot New York 








How Imports Are Financed 
By Import Letters Of Credit 


(Continued from page 440) 


ered did not correspond to what 
had been purchased, either in 
weight, kind or quality, then the 
purchaser had his remedy against 
the seller for damages. Whether 
the paper were what the pur- 
chaser contracted to purchase 
did not concern the bank and in 
no way affected its liability. It 
was under no obligation to as- 
certain, either by a personal ex- 
amination or otherwise, whether 
the paper conformed to the con- 
tract between the buyer and 
seller. The bank was concerned 
only in the drafts and the docu- 
ments accompanying them. This 
was the extent of its interest.” 

In a recent decision (October, 
1942) in the British Court of Ap- 
peal in the case of J. H. Rayner & 
Co., Ltd. v. Hambros Bank, Ltd., 
Lord Justice MacKinnon stated in 
his opinion: 

“... it is quite impossible to sug- 

gest that a banker is to be af- 

fected with knowledge of the 
customs and customary terms of 
every one of the thousands of 
trades with regard to the deal- 
ings in which he may issue let- 
ters of credit. . . . It would be 
quite impossible for business to 
be carried on, and for bankers 
to be in any way protected in 
such matters, if it was said that 

they must be affected by a 

knowledge of all the particular 

details of the way in which par- 
ticular traders carry on their 
business.’ 

The principle that holders in 
good faith of drafts drawn under 
Letters of Credit are not concerned 
with differences existing between 
the parties to the primary contract 
has long been recognized in Eng- 
Jand and was established by an 
English Chancery Appeal decision 
in 1867.’ 


Documentation 


Documents customarily required 
in an Import Letter of Credit are 
Bills of Lading, Shipper’s Invoice, 
Consular Invoice, and (when the 
shipper pays the insurance) an In- 
surance Policy or Certificate: Occa- 
sionally other documents are re- 
quired, such as Weight List, Certif- 
icate of Origin, Certificate of Analy- 
sis or Quality, anid others. 


’ 
1The Times Law Rejvorte, Vol. tt, London, 
November 13, 1942. 
2 Financing Foreign Troide, Grahan F. Towers, 
Montreal, 1927. 
* 


The definitions of documents and 
interpretation of terms of the Credit 
are incorporated in the “Uniform 
Customs and Practice for Commer- 
cial Documentary Credits approved 


by the Seventh Congress of the In- ~ 


ternational Chamber of Commerce” 
adopted by banks in a number of 
foreign countries and since Octo- 
ber 1, 1938 by banks and other 
concerns which conduct substan- 
tially all the Letter of Credit busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Banks examine documents with 
care and will not honor the draft 
if the documents do not conform ‘to 
the terms of the Credit. However, 
they assume no responsibility for 
the sufficiency or genuineness of 
the documents. For practical pur- 
poses and to preserve the low cost 
of Letter of Credit financing, it 
would be impossible for banks to 
keep a record of the authorized sig- 
natures and the forms of the nu- 
merous transportation and insur- 
ance companies or of the issuers 
of the various documents rendered 
under Letters of Credit. They are 
consequently not in a position to 
vouch for the genuineness of docu- 
ments. 


Neither can banks be expected to 


assume responsibility for the sol- 
vency of the transportation and in- 
surance concerns selected by the 
shipper. Here again the importer 
must rely upon the honesty and 
good judgment of the seller, and if 
he is careless in his choice, he must 
bear the consequences. 


The Letter of Credit Agreement 
signed by the bank’s customer usu- 
ally contains a limitation clause 
along the following lines: 


Neither you (the bank) nor your 
correspondents shall be respon- 
sible for the validity or genuine- 
ness of documents or drafts; or 
for the character, adequacy, va- 
lidity, or genuineness of any in- 
surance; for the solvency or re- 
sponsibility of any insurer; for 
the solvency or responsibility of 
any party issuing any documents 
in connection with the property. 


Safeguards For The Bank And 
The Importer 


The remuneration received by 
the bank for the Letter of Credit 
justifies only a minimum of risk. 
The bank must therefore carefully 
analyze the customer’s application 
for the Letter of Credit and make 
sure that the conditions are not too 
involved, that the description of 
the commodity is not too detailed, 
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and that the documents required 
are not of an unusual nature. 
There has been a tendency among 
importers to incorporate in Letters 
of Credit a detailed description of 
the merchandise in the belief that, 





Essential Precautions For 
Banks Issuing Import Letters 
Of Credit 


1. Agreement should contain 
a clause stating that the guaran- 
teeing bank is not responsible 
for the value of the merchandise 
handled. 


2. Documents such as Bills of 
Lading, Shipper’s Invoice, Con- 
sular Invoice, Insurance Certifi- 
cate (paid for by _ shipper), 
Weight List, Certificate of Origin, 
and Certificate of Analysis or 
Quality which protect the buyer 
should be properly examined by 
the bank to protect the interests 
of all. 


3. Involved applications, de- 
tailed descriptions of the com- 
modities, and documents of an 
unusual nature should be re- 
garded with suspicion until 
their character is fully known. 


4. The bank should encour- 
age the shipper to use protec- 
tive features such as insurance 
against damaged merchandise 
and Certificates of Analysis or 


FIRST CHOICE 


for 


Short Term Investments 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES of the Federal’ 


intermediate credit banks offer outstanding advantages as 


short-term investments for both banks and corporations. 


These debentures are the joint and several obligations of 
the twelve Federal intermediate credit banks and are is- 


sued in maturities of from six to twelye months. They are 


legal investments for savings banks, insurance companies 
and trust funds in New York and other states. 


Issued under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, the 
debentures are eligible as security for all fiduciary, trust 
and public funds held under the authority or control of 


the Federal Government and are approved as security for 


the deposit of postal savings funds. 


Debentures are offered through recognized security dealers and dealer 
banks. Inquiries should be addressed to the Fiscal Agent or to dealers 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET 


New York 5, N. Y. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Quality to provide evidence of 
his good faith. 


5. Every contract should in- 
clude a clause agreeing to abide 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB, 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


by the decision of the American 
Arbitration Commission if a dis- 
pute should arise. Expensive 
litigation may thus be avoided. 





in this manner, they obtain addi- 
tional protection. This practice, 
which has become common lately 
among certain importers and some 
government purchasing agencies, 
should be discouraged and avoided 
by banks. It affords no protection 
to the buyer, as his claims must be 
based upon his contract with the 
seller, and does not prevent a dis- 
honest seller from shipping worth- 
less or inferior merchandise and 
rendering documents which con- 
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form to the terms of the Credit. 
The inclusion of details in the Let- 
ter of Credit imposes additional un- 
warranted obligations upon the 
issuing, advising, and negotiating 
banks. 

Detailed invoices, moreover, fre- 
quently contain discrepancies which 
are, as a rule, waived by buyers. 
However, many buyers will not 
waive even minor discrepancies 
when the importation is no longer 
profitable. After the last war, dur- 
ing the period of decline in prices 
of commodities, there was a wide- 
spread insistence upon technicali- 


* 


ties to escape from disadvantageous 
contracts, After this war, during 
the period of transition and defla- 
tion, there will undoubtedly be a 
similar temptation. 

The matter of insurance should 
be given consideration by the bank. 
The effectiveness of the insurance 
is at times the determining factor 
in the bank’s ability to collect on 
a loss. 

What provision should the im- 
porter make in the Letter of Credit 
in order to obtain some protection 
other than the unsatisfactory rem- 


(Continued on page 481) 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter — to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Forms 

2 Accounting Machines 

3 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


4 Adding Machines 
5 Adding Machine Rolls and 


Paper 
6 Addressing Machines 
7 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 
8 Adhesives 
9 Advertising Specialties 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Bullders 
12 Autographic Registers 


13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Buliding Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bank Stationers 

18 Bankers’ Note Cases 

19 Banking By Mall Envelopes 

20 Banking Textbooks 

21 Binders, Bookkeeping and 


Ledgers 
22 Binders, Check 


Plates, 


25 Blotters, Advertising 

26 oe Equipment 
27 Brief Covers 

28 Bronze and Brass Signs 
29 Burglar Alarms 


30 Cabinets, Steel 

31 Calculating Machine Desks 
32 Calculating Machines 

33 Calendars 


34 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
Carbon Paper and inked 


40 Chair Pads and Cushions 
41 Changeable Signs 

42 Checks 

43 Check Book Covers 


61 Coin Counting Machines 

62 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

63 Coin Envelopes 

64 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


65 Coin and Currency Trays 


73 Currency Straps 


74 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

75 Dating Machines and Stamps 

76 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
quipment 

77 Depositories 

78 Deposit Ticket Files 

79 Desk Fountain Pens 

80 Desk izers 

81 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

82 Desk Signs 

83 Dictating Machines 

84 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

85 Duplicators 

86 Duplicating Machine Supplies 


87 Electric Signs 
88 Electric Time Systems 
89 ay Sealers and Openers 


90 Erasers 

91 Expanding a oe 

92 Expanding Mailing ee. 
93 File Boxes 

94 File Fasteners 

95 File Folders 

96 File Signals 

97 Filing Cabinets 

98 Filing Systems 

99 Fire Alarms Systems 

100 Flags 

101 Forms 

102 Forms, One-Time Carbon 
103 Forms, Continuous 

104 Fountain Pens 

105 Furniture 


106 Glass Signs 
107 Globes 
108 Gummed Tapes 


109 Henor Roll Plaques 


110 Index Tabs 
111 Ink 
112 Inks, Duplicati —— Machine 

113 Ink In Powder 

114 Inter-Office Commumnteating 
Systems 

115 Interest Calculators 

116 Interest Computing Machines 


117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chines 


118 Lamps, Desk 
119 Lamps, Filing 
120 Lamps, Fluorescent 


122 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
123 Letter Trays 

124 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
125 Loese Leaf Binders 


126 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
127 Mailing Equipment 

128 Maps 

129 Mats 

130 Metered Mall Systems 

131 Money Orders 


132 Name Plates 

133 Night Depositories 
134 — og a ~ eng 
135 Numbering M 

136 Paper 

137 Paper Fasteners 

138 Pass Books 


140 Pay Roll Envelopes 

141 Pencil Sharpeners 

142 Pencils 

143 Pencils, Mechanical 

144 Pen Points, Steel 

145 Personalized Checks 

146 Personal Loan Advertising 

147 Personal Loan Collection En- 


velopes 
148 Personal Lean Systems 
149 Photographic Bank Systems 
150 Plaques, Honor Roll 
151 Proof Machines 
152 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
153 Public Relations Advertising 


154 Ration Banking Forms 
155 Ri ‘ered Mall Envelopes 
156 R Bands 

157 Rubber Stamps 


158 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
158 Safe Deposit Box Key-Hole 


160 Safe’ Depealt Boxes 


164 —. Banks, tee and 


165 Scales, Postal and Parcel Post 
168 School Savings System 

167 Sealing Wax 

168 Seals 

168 Seals, Coin Bag 

170 Seat, —!* Notary, etc 


itamp 
174 Stapling Machines and Staples 
175 Steno Note Books 


178 


179 Tags 

180 Tear Gas 

181 Telephone Index 
182 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
183 Time Recorders 
184 Time Stamps 

185 Travelers Checks 
186 Tying Machines 
187 Type — 
188 Typewr' 

189 Toouser ior Stand 


190 Vaults 

191 Vault Equipment 
192 Vault Ventilators 
193 Venetian Blinds 

194 Visible Records 


195 War Bonds Bank Pian 

196 War Bond Safekeeping System 
187 Wardrobe Equipment 

198 Waste Baskets 

199 Watchman ry tem bar om 
200 Window and Lobby Displays 


es, Bank and Office 


OLIO La PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD =————IOETO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Please have sent us buying information on.... 
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Storage Space Shortage 
Relieved By Fibre Files 


Because of restrictions in the pro- 
duction of office equipment, filing 
and storage space in many offices 
has become inadequate. This condi- 
tion can now be relieved by the use 
of Fibre Stak Files developed by 
Diebold, Incorporated. 


The files are made of tough, 
smooth, and hard surfaced fibre 
boards which are moisture resistant. 
They are shipped unassembled and 
can be mounted for use whenever 
they are needed. 

They are available in letter, legal, 
check, tabulating card and other 
standard sizes. Complete informa- 
tion will be furnished on request by 
Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


A sixteen page pamphlet contain- 
ing instructions on accepted usage 
in punctuation, capitalization, forms 
of address, and overseas postal reg- 


ENVELOPES 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 

Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street + - - Beston, Mass. 
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ulations is available free of charge 
for the use of your secretary. This 
useful publication is being distrib- 
uted on request by Horder’s, Incor- 
porated, Jefferson and Quincy 
Streets, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Flex-Site Visible Binder 
Available Again 


Authorization of the release of 
sufficient materials has made possi- 
ble resumed production of the Flex- 
Site Visible Binder. Orders for this 
product are now being accepted and 
will be filled as rapidly as releases 
on production materials permit. 


Among the features of this binder 
are non-scuff black fabrikoid bind- 
ing with reinforced stainless steel 
rims, Du Pont 6,000 quality armor 
finish, patented cradle-type formed 
steel back, built-in effortless shift 
mechanism, spot welded _ steel 
prongs with smooth conical tips, 
and patented embossed index pages 
that provide flat writing surface 
from cover to cover. For complete 
information regarding this binder 
and accessories, address Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


New Indelible Pencils Stay 
Sharpened Longer 


As a result of exhaustive study, 
the Reliance Pencil Corporation of 
Mount Vernon, New York, has 
placed on the market the tough, 
long enduring Templar Colored In- 
delible Pencil. 

Because of their strength, the 
new water soluble Templar Pencils 
are excellent for bookkeepers and 
accountants. They can be used for 
signatures, checking purposes, inter- 
office signalling, and graphs. Their 
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HOW LARGE ARE YOUR 
CHECK INVENTORIES? 


Years ago banks were accustomed to 
carrying large inventories of varied 
check styles. Gradually certain slow- 
moving forms were eliminated but, 
generally speaking, stocks continued 
to be substantial. 


In recent years we have observed that 
uite a number of smaller banks have 
iscontinued stocking large size cus- 

tomers’ checks entirely. They carry 

only pocket checks and order every- 
thing else from our catalog. This 
seems to make sense because not only 
can they reduce their investments but 
they are enabled to recover most of 
their check costs and at the same time 
provide a much wider selection of 
styles and colors than they 

could hope to carry in their 

own stock rooms, 


One bank we serve gives 
each new account a book 
containing only ten 

checks for emergency 
use until the imprinted 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


checks are received, but in most cases 
no checks at all are supplied because 
the majority of new customers don’t 
need any for a week or ten 
days. The important point is that 
responsibility for check inventories 
is switched from the bank to the 
check printer. 


Despite the fact that we ourselves carry 
large inventories, and probably the 
most complete assortment of styles 
and colors, the totals are very small 
as compared to what they would be 
if banks had to carry them. This, of 
course, means a lot during wartime 
when inventories are restricted, but 
even in normal times it is a prac- 
tical contribution to the 
economical distribution of 


bank checks. 


Write us for more com- 
plete details concerning 
reduction of inventories 
and recovery of check 
expense. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


unusual] strength means fewer or 
no broken points, and a full day’s 
work without the usual annoying 
stoppages and frequent resharpen- 
ings. 

Quick selection of your right color 
is a simple matter because each pen- 
cil is finished in an enamel which 
matches the color of the lead. 

You can obtain samples of this 
product by writing on your own 
letterhead directly to the manu- 
facturer at 122 South Sixth Avenue, 
New York, New York. Just request 
a sample Templar Colored Indelible. 


Five Ways To Save Paper 


Ideas used by several banks for 
greater efficiency in stationery and 
supplies are listed in the hope that 
others may benefit from the sug- 
gestions they offer. 

1. One bank adheres to a policy 
of writing short, concise letters 
wherever possible so that one-half 
size or three-quarter size letter- 
heads can be used. (This saves time, 
secretarial work, and paper.) 

2. Old letters are padded, cut in 
half, and the backs used for memo 
or scratch pads. 

3. Paper supplies are stored so 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


that they cannot be damaged by 


dirt, dampness, or heat. 

4. One bank makes carbons of 
correspondence on the reverse side 
of the letters answered. This elimi- 
nates the use of clips, saves filing 
space, and paper. 

5. One person is responsible for 
ordering and distributing supplies in 
many banks. This serves as a damper 
on indiscriminate supply use. 
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Clarotype, with its sturdy dauber, is the one simple and 
efficient way to clean typewriter type. Clarotype instantly 
dissolves the dirt and ink. Stenographers prefer it becouse 
it takes so little time and does not spatter, Clarotype is 
made by the makers of Cant-Slip, the liquid which renews 
gripping surface of aging rubber rollers on typewriters 
and stops the paper from shifting. Both these reliable 
products are non-inflammable and cost only 50 cents each. 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BM HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13. N Y 





* HONOR ROLL - 
PLAQUES 


Impressive tributes to those inthe 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 


UNITED a tg BRONZE 
SIGN CO., 
570 BROADWAY, NEW von 12, N.Y. 
CA 6-4792 


BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 


EXCELLENT FOR OUTDOOR USE 
Fashioned entirely of non-critical ma- 
terials. Bright, RAISED satin-finish 
letters on mottled, statuary brown 
background. 


LEGIBLE e@ DISTINCTIVE @ DURABLE 


Send approximate measurements for 
FREE tull size PREVIEW SKETCH. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


ALITY 
PAPERS 


carnsoNnized 





FOR ANY MAKE OF 
CASH REGISTER 
ADDING MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


AND FOR OTHER TYPES 
OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs roll papers are manufactured 
to rigid y= tegen which years of ex- 
rience have proved give best results. 
he papers are specially treated to give 
clean-cut type impressions: ribbons last 
longer because papers absorb minimum 
ink. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
make it possible to buy these high quality 
—- at substantial savings. Get the facts 
om your local Burroughs office or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 





Rotary Files Save 
Time And Space 


Users of rotary file systems claim | 
many advantages for this type of | 


equipment in housing, processing, 


and controlling active records. The | 


chief and most obvious argument in 
its favor is its ability to house large 
numbers of records in a small area, 
saving valuable space. 


Because of its compactness it 
eliminates extra work and econo- 
mizes on operational time. Employ- 
ees using the Cardineer Rotary File 
report that they are enabled to or- 
ganize their records so that while 
at work they are more comfortable 
and efficient. For further informa- 
tion write to Diebold, Incorporated, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Combination Stamps 
| Aid Tellers 


Combination teller 
be used to good advantage. The 
stamp with provision for change- 


stamps may 


able date, may also carry the 
teller’s initials (also changeable), 
and window number. 

The date showing in the rubber 
stamp impression insures current 
dating of all deposits received and, 
in many cases, supplies the date 


| which has been omitted by the de- 


positor. The window number and 
initials of the individual] teller are 
a valuable aid to proof clerks in 
case of questions regarding the de- 
posits. 

The stamp is placed only on de- 


DEPOSIT TICKETS 


Commercial Deposit Tickets—Interest Department 
Deposit Tickets—Interest Department Withdrawal 
Receipts—Negotiable and Non-Negotiable Counter 
Checks with ‘‘“Memo Stub’’—Notes with ‘‘Custom- 
ers Stub’’—Simplified FHA Title | Notes, Credit 
Applications and Forms—Payroll Memo Slips. 
Write for pee today. 
UNCAS COMPAN 
247 GREENWOOD PLACE, SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 





PERSONAL LOAN 
ADVERTISING 
for BANKS — 


Folders, blotters, statement 

inserts, credit cards and 

other material. Write for 
somples and prices. 


The McCULLOUGH 
COMPANY, /nc. 


32 East Georgia Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


Bank officers specify DeLano 
Service to save their time, 
prevent errors, keep up-to- 
date on changes in laws and 
regulations, and as an aid 
in the efficient handling of 
customers’ accounts. 

DeLano Service has “guar- 
anteed satisfaction” to banks 
for 30 years. Do you need 
new types of bank forms? 


Write for samples and 
quotations. 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


YIELDING BANKS 1°% 
Large Notes Available Confidential 
Inquiries Invited 


JAMES R. CURTIS 


NOTE BROKER LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from Ic to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “Steel-Strong"’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 


ECONOMY _Stee!-Strone” Automatic 


Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


PENDAFLEX DESK OUTFIT 


Pt thu Oxford PENDAFLEX 


DESK DATA OUTFIT 
in your dep desh 


Saves Hours every day for ANY MAN AT 
A DESK! The folders HANG. 

Keep your desk cleared for action with 
the Pendaflex Desk File in your deep lower 
drawer. Ordinary file folders slump and hide. 
New style Pendaflex folders hang in place, 
every folder tab slanted for full visibility. 
You file or find without fumbling or fingering. 
Outfit complete includes 25 folders and tray. 
F.O.B. New York, N.Y. 


HEDENKAMP and COMPANY 


Bank Supplies 
343 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 13, N.Y. 
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posit tickets, cashed checks, 
cash tickets. Individual items de- 


| posited are not stamped as they can 
| usually be identified on the deposit 


ticket which does bear the stamp.— 
O. B. Lovell, comptroller, 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


Handy Bank Tellers Stamp 


Every time a teller has to pick up 
a pen and initial a check after 
stamping it he is making unneces- 
sary work for himself. This Bank 
Tellers Stamp does the entire job 
with just one action and avoids the 
possibility of blurred initials from 
ink smears and blots. The stamp 
prints as shown actual size, the 
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month, day and year and three in- 
dividual initials all in a space less 
than an inch wide. The year band 
allows for ten years. Considering 
the number of checks most tellers 
handle in ten years, it would hardly 
be desirable to try to use a stamp 
longer than that. This time saver is 
sold by Hedenkamp & Co., 343 
Broadway, New York City. 


Count Currency Face Up 


The teller will be safer if he will 
always count currency face up. If 
a bill is taken in face up; there will 
be no chance of accepting “split” 
bills. For instance, a $10 bill is split; 
the face of it is used on a $1 bill and 
the back is used on a $1 bill. The 
Federal Reserve Banks will pay the 
face of the $10 bill but you cannot 
collect on the back of one. 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 


10 East 38th Street, New York 


and | 


First | 
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RUSH-5hsposs ff RASER 


The refillable, Propel-Repel Eraser is 
now @ real labor-seving and money- 
seving device. Don't throw away costly 
stationery and record sheets because of 
errors. Get a Rush Eraser today, and 
eliminate the errors quickly and thor- 
oughly. A feather-touch removes one 
figure, one letter, or a word. Every effi- 
ciently-managed office should use Rush 
Erasers. 


je IGHTNING 


_) 


UNSCREW TIP TO 
CHANGE REFILLS 


The eraser sells for 50cfwith a money-back 
gvorontee. Ask your Stationer, or write us today. 


THE ERASER CO., Inc. (tfrs.) 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


In Stock for Immediate 
Shipment on Approval 


BOND REGISTER 
COLLATERAL LEDGER 
DAILY STATEMENT 

LOOSE LEAF MINUTE BOOK 
LIABILITY LEDGER 
RECONCILEMENT 

GENERAL LEDGER 


EXPENSE RECORD 


TELLERS CASH 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
COLLECTION REGISTER 
MACHINE LEDGER SHEETS 
INCOME RECORD 
STOCKHOLDERS LEDGER OUTFIT 
MONEY ORDER REGISTER 
DISCOUNT REGISTER 
GENERAL JOURNAL 
DRAFT REGISTER 
MATURITY TICKLER 
OVERDRAFT REGISTER 
COIN WRAPPERS 
PASS BOOKS 
Specify whether Bound or Loose Leaf 
preferred. 
$5.00 SAMPLE BOOK SUBMITTED ON AP- 
PROVAL FOR 10 DAYS. NO INDIVIDUAL 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


let us serve you on your SPECIAL 
Bound and Loose Leaf Records. 


SALESMEN and DEALERS 
WANTED 


FRED PROCTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
BOUND BOOKS — LOOSE LEAF 
STATIONERY — PRINTING 
324 EAST NINTH ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





BANKING NEWS 


Arthur W. Newton 
Fellowship In Finance 
And Banking Established 
At Northwestern University 


The “father” of the automotive 
finance business, Arthur W. New- 
ton, is being honored by the estab- 
lishment of fellowships in finance 
and banking presented in his name 
by a group of consumer credit fi- 
nance institutions. 

Born in London in 1868, Mr. 
Newton came to America in 1887 
and established himself with the 
First National Bank of Chicago. He 
served this institution as auditor in 
1906, as loan officer in 1907, and as 
vice president from 1910 to 1939. 

In this latter capacity, he had the 
vision to recognize the potential im- 
portance of automobiles and the ef- 
fect that adequate consumer credit 
would have on their production. Be- 
cause of his faith in the automobile, 
Arthur W. Newton played a leading 


gy 


Every Ambitious Man in Industry 
Should Read this Free Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” contains 
FACTS for all thoughtful, forward-looking 
men; it has a message of particular interest to 
technical men. 


This 64-page booklet, of which more than 
3,000,000 copies have been circulated, out- 
lines a definite plan of training for your future 
progress in industry. 


Said one man who had sent for it: 


“In thirty minutes this booklet gave me a 
clearer picture of my business future than 
I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and this helpful man- 
ual will be sent to you by mail and without cost. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 188, 73 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


role in developing the industry. 
The fellowships named in his 
honor are designed to be a perma- 
nent memorial for his vital contri- 
bution in the field of automobile 
and consumer credit finance. They 
will be awarded by the Graduate 
School of Northwestern University 
to brilliant students who, except 
for such financial aid, would find it 
impossible to undertake the pro- 
gram leading to the doctor’s degree. 


W. A. McDonnell Elected 
Vice President Of Mercantile 
Commerce In St. Louis 


William A. McDonnell, chairman 
of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and re- 
cently president 
of the Arkansas 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been 
elected vice pres- 
ident of the Mer- 
cantile - Com- 
merce Bank and 
Trust Company 
of St. Louis. He 
will supervise the 
following divi- 
sions of the bank: 
General Operations, Banks And 
Bankers, and Savings. 

In 1927 Mr. McDonnell became 
vice president of the Federal Bank 
and Trust Company, Little Rock. 
The following year he joined the 
Bankers Trust Company in the same 
capacity. In 1933 he became execu- 
tive vice president of the Commer- 
cial National Bank. He is a director 
of the Little Rock branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


W. A. McDonnell 


Ready For Dealer 
And Auto Financing 


Mr. D. L. Ramsey of Asheville 
joined the staff of The Bank of 
Asheville as assistant cashier and 
manager of a newly organized de- 
partment for handling dealer fi- 
nancing of automobiles and appli- 
ances, according to announcement 
made by Philip Woollcott, president 
of the bank. 

This new department has been 
organized as a part of the bank’s 
post-war program. 


Mr. Ramsey, who has had eighteen 
years of experience in this highly 
specialized field of financing, was 
engaged in order to give the dealers 
of Asheville, who sell automobiles 
and appliances, a complete special- 
ized service for financing their sales. 


Arthur Braun, John S. Smith 
Promoted By Farmers 


Deposit National Bank 
Of Pittsburgh 


Arthur E. Braun, president of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh since July, 1919, was 
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John Smith Arthur Braun 
elected chairman of the board at a 
meeting of the directors of the bank. 
At the same meeting, John S. Smith, 
vice president, who had previously 
been elected a director by the stock- 
holders, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Braun as president. 

As chairman of the board of the 
oldest bank in his district, Mr. 
Braun will continue to take an ac- 
tive part in the management of the 
bank. Mr. Braun is also president of 
the Pittsburgh Clearing House As- 
sociation, a director in many cor- 
porations, and is active in the phil- 
anthropic and civic affairs of Pitts- 
burgh. ' 

Mr. Smith joined the bank in 
1929 as assistant vice president, and 
in 1930 was promoted to vice presi- 
dent. Records of the bank show him 
to be the eighth president. His pre- 
vious banking experience was with 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
Chase National Bank, and The New 
York Trust Company, all in New 
York City. 


The Louisville Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has retired 
$150,000 of preferred stock, and has 
added a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to the bank’s surplus, and to 
pay a dividend of 25 cents a share 
on capital, states an announcement 
received from Earl R. Muir, presi- 
dent. 
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How Imports Are Financed 
By Import Letters Of Credit 


(Continued from page 475) 


edy of a law suit against the seller 
when worthless or inferior mer- 
chandise is shipped? 


The bank obviously can assume 
no responsibility for the quality or 
quantity of the goods. The importer, 
however, through proper documen- 
tation, can minimize these risks. 
He can request a Weight Certificate 
issued by a competent agency. He 
can appoint a representative to ex- 
amine the merchandise and can in- 
corporate in the Letter of Credit a 
request for a Certificate of Analysis 
or Quality by the designated per- 
son. Documents of this latter type 
have been obtained in some in- 
stances, and if this practice should 
spread, it may become the function 
of special international organiza- 
tions to examine and certify ship- 
ments. This Certificate of Quality 
may eventually become a standard 
document that will be required by 
importers as well as by banks. 


Costly and protracted law suits 
may be avoided when controversies 
arise by incorporating in the pri- 
mary agreement between the buy- 
er and the seller the following 
standard arbitration clause: 


“Any controversy or claim aris- 
ing out of, or relating to, this 
contract or the breach thereof, 
shall be settled by arbitration, 
in accordance with the rules then 
obtaining, of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and judg- 
ment upon the award rendered 
may be entered in any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof.” 


While the suggested safeguards 
will minimize the buyer’s risk, his 
best protection is the integrity of 
the seller, whose credit and moral 
standing should’ be _ carefully 
checked before relations are estab- 
lished, and periodically checked 
thereafter. 


Tellers Can Help 
Sort Checks 


One bank has a check sorter in 
the teller’s cage and, as checks “on 
us” come in over the counter, the 
teller places them under the proper 
initfal. Thus, at the end of the day, 
a big part of the check sorting is 
done with only the fine sort left for 
the bookkeeper. 
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We Eliminated Our 
Statement Window And 
Saved Money and Time 


Because of crowded conditions we 
recently decided that maintaining a 
statement window was an unneces- 
sary luxury. Investigation revealed 
that most of the space occupied by 
files in the statement section con- 
tained statements and cancelled 
checks of customers who rarely 
called for them. We also found that 
the clerk at the statement window 
was occupied at a job which could 
be cut considerably. 

We therefore decided to mail all 
our statements as soon as they were 
prepared. By doing this we made 


the space available for another tell- 
er’s window, reduced the peak load 
in our lobby at the first of the 
month, released a sorely needed 
clerk for other work, increased our 
service to our customers by elimi- 
nating the trip to the bank they 
ordinarily made to call for the 
statement, and netted ourselves a 
saving of $50 a month. 

Our larger local statements, those 
that make bulky packages, are de- 
livered by Railway Express. The 
smaller ones are mailed.—L. L. Ma- 
thews, vice president, American 
Trust Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Lend to the man whose ambition 
is to make his business a genuine 
aid to those it serves. 
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More and more precious food 
from America’s fertile acres 
travels a long way these days. 
For as our armed forces ad- 
vance on many battlefronts 
throughout the world it he- 
comes our humanitarian duty 
to feed the peopleswe liberate. 

Harvesting the great crops 
produced by the American 
farmer in this struggle to feed 
those in need, is made pos- 
sible only because great 
strides have been made in 
the development of power- 
driven harvesting machinery. 
In this march of progress 
Minneapolis-Moline has 
made many outstanding con- 
tributions, the value of which 
is recognized by thousands of 
American farmers. 

In every part of the coun- 
try Minneapolis-Moline Har- 
vestor combines in ever-in- 
creasing numbers are helping 
to bring the harvest home . . 
the all-important harvest of 
Food for Freedom. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A 










Onder Your Final 
1944 BANK DIRECTORY... 


Latest bank information, all U. S. De- 
pendencies 






Pages in the Front 
Part of the Blue 
Book Containing 
Miscellaneous Fi- 
nancial Informa- 
tion, Government 
Agencies, Federal 
Reserve Districts 
and Banks, Numeri- 
cal List of Banks, 
and Consolidated 
Capitulation of 
Bank Statements. 














Latest information, all Canadian banks 

















Latest available statements and per- 
sonnel, all foreign banks (with latest 
map of each country) 






Investment Bankers Association mem- 
bership 















U. S. banking and commercial laws 


Most accessible banking point to over 
75,000 non-bank towns 


5-year list of discontinued bank titles 


Directors of all banks, listed geograph- 
ically 










2600 pages of vital banking statistics, June 30th and later 
statement, completely revised officers and directors, list of every bank 
in the U. S. and Canada, Mexico and South America. 


Necessary for Profitable Operation 


AND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY IS OFFICIAL NUMBERING AGENT FOR THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





Bank Publications Div., Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Print ................. Copies of the Final 1944 Edition of the BLUE BOOK for us, at a cost 
of $15 per copy. 












to make sure your 
copy is printed be- 
fore the presses stop. 










SANK 






ADDRESS Saabeies earls ieee cicediale OFFICER 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM | 





NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches... 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


National 1; State 7 
National 4; State 8 


1; State 
2; State 
State 
State 


2; Private 1. 


3: State 7; Private 1 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


CALIFORNIA 
Arvin 

tank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arvin Branch of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn. . 

(J. H. Allenby, Manager. Opened 
gust 14, 1944) 


Au- 


Auburn 
tank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., De Witt General Hospi- 
Banking Facility Office—Agency 
Auburn Branch , 
(G. W. Brundage, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened August 15, 1944) 


Mira Loma 
tank of America National Trust & 
Saving Assn., Mira Loma Quartermas- 
ter Depot Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Riverside Branch 
(J. E. Killian, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 17, 1944) 


Oakland 


American Trust 


Co,, Naval Supply 
Banking Facility 


(Building No. 223) 
(Office of American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
(Vincent I. Mooney, 
Opened August 16, 1944) 


Cashier. 


Oakland 


The Bank of Commerce 
(Changed title to Oakland 
Commerce, August 30, 1944) 


Bank of 


Oakland 
Oakland Bank of Commerce.... .90-30 
(Change in title of The Bank of Com- 
merce, effective August 30, 1944) 


Pasadena 
First 
Park 
(Taken over by First Trust & Savings 
Bank, August 14, 1944 and operated as 
their East Pasadena Branch at 2562 E. 
Colorado St.) 


National Bank of Lamanda 


Pasadena 
First Trust & Savings Bank of 
dena, East Pasadena Branch, 
Colorado St. 
(Succeeded First National Bank of 
Lamanda Park which was taken over 
by First Trust & Savings Bank, Aug- 
ust 14, 1944) 


Pasa- 


2562 EK. 


CONNECTICUT 


Middletown 


Central National Bank 

(Consolidated with Middletown Trust 
Co., under charter of Central National 
stank and under title of the Central 
ho een Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 
944) 


October, 1944 


Middletown 

Central National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Middletown 51-165 
(Capital $250,000,.Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Consolidation of Central Na- 
tional Bank and Middletown Trust Co., 
under charter of Central National 
Bank, August 5, 1944) 


Middletown 
The Middletown Trust Co. 51-170 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank under charter of Central National 
Bank and under title of The Central 
National Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 
1944) 


FLORIDA 
Pensacola 
American National Bank 


(Changed title to The Florida National 
Bank at Pensacola, August 25, 1944) 


Pensacola 
The Florida National Pensa- 
cola 63-36 
(Capital $400,000, Surplus $400,000, E. 
R. Malone, President, J. F. Quina, Cash- 
ier. Change in title of American Na- 
tional Bank, August 25, 1944) 


Bank at 


ILLINOIS 
Tiskilwa 
Tiskilwa 
(Capital 
$7,000. E. 


State Bank 70-2176 
$27,000, Surplus and Profits 
B. Pettegrew, President) 


INDIANA 


Akron 
State Bank of Akron 71-981 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed Septem- 
ber 1, 1944) 


IOWA 


Lost Nation 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Lost 
Nation Office of First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Wheatland, Iowa 
(Albert Eggert, Manager. To 


open 
about October 1, 1944) 


KANSAS 


Inman 
Farmers State Bank 83-1200 
(Assets purchased by Bank of Inman 
as of September 1, 1944) 


Mapleton 
Citizens State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntorily. 
August 10, 1944) 


83-933 
Reported 


KENTUCKY 


Dixon 
Dixon Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. L. Ramsey, President, Otto 
Brill, Cashier. Change in title of Dixon 
Bank & Trust Co., September 1944) 


Dixon 
Dixon Bank & Trust Co. 
(Changed title to Dixon Bank Septem- 
ber 1944) 


St. Matthews 
St. Matthews Bank 
(Converted to St. Matthews 
Bank, August 17, 1944) 


National 


St. Matthews 
St. Matthews National Bank... .73-609 
(Capital $100,000. H. A. Nelson, Presi- 
dent, T. H. Cooper, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of St. Matthews Bank, August 
17, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 


Independence 
Community State Bank 84-449 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. L. L. 
Ricks, President, A. L. Pecoraro, 
Cashier. Opened September 2, 1944) 


MINNESOTA 


Chatfield 
First National Bank 


(Entered voluntary liquidation August 
22, 1944) 


MISSOURI 


Bosworth 
Bosworth State Bank 
(Chartered August 22, 
deposit liabilities of 
Sank) 


80-592 
1944. Took over 
First National 


Bosworth 
First National Bank 80-592 
(Deposit liability taken over by Bos- 
worth State Bank which was chartered 
August 22, 1944) 


MONTANA 


Miles City 
Miles City Bank ......ssccvecs 93-524 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. W. Clarkson, President, C. R. 
Erickson, Cashier. To open in Septem- 
ber) 
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NEBRASKA 


Clay Center 
The Commercial State Bank... .76-1358 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,500. August C. Krebs, President, 
H. E. Swedurg, Cashier. Opened Aug- 
ust 9, 1944) 


Sterling 
Bank of Sterling 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. J. V. Johnson, President, Mar- 
tin Dirks, Cashier. Opened September 
1, 1944) 


NEW JERSEY 


Seaside Heights 
Ocean County Trust Co., Branch of 
Ocean County Trust Co., Toms River, 
I. J 


June 26, 1944) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lehr 
McIntosh County Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of McIntosh County 
Bank, Ashley, N. D. 77-1094 
(Eddie H. Glur, Manager, Ann Glur. 
Assistant Manager. Opened August 34, 
1944) 


Mercer 
Farmers Security Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Farmers Secu- 
rity Bank, Washburn. (Succeeded Mer- 
cer State Bank whose deposit liability 
was assumed by Farmers Security 
Bank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


Mercer 
Mercer State Bank ...........77-445 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers Security 
3ank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


OHIO 


Toledo 
The State Bank of Toledo, 331 Erie 
St. ...06-25 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$125,000. Claire H. Speck, President, 
Wm. L. Alexander, Vice President 
and Treasurer. Opened September 1. 
1944) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambler 
First Italian Bank (Private) 
(Liquidated several months ago. Re- 
ported August 19, 1944)- 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth 
The Morris Plan Bank of Fort Worth 
re i 
(Changed title to Trinity State Bank, 
September 1, 1944) 


Fort Worth 
Trinity State Bank .37-61 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$51,000. M. D. Evans, President, R. L. 
Hosea, Cashier. Change in title of The 
Morris Plan Bank of Fort Worth, Sep- 
tember 1, 1944) 


Longview 
The First 
General 
Office 
(Carey febb, Assistant Cashier. 

Opened June 22, 1944) 


National 
Hospital, 


Harmon 
Facility 


Bank, 
sJanking 


VERMONT 


Poultney 
Proctor Trust Co., Poultney Branch 
of Proctor Trust Co., Proctor. .58-135 
(Opened August 24, 1944) 


WISCONSIN 


Pickett 
Pickett State Bank . .. 79-1065 
(Consolidated with Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale, at close of business 
August 19, 1944 and operated as a 
Paying and Receiving Station) 
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Pickett 
Rosendale State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale 
(Opened August 21, 1944. Succeeded 
Pickett State Bank which consolidated 
with Rosendale State Bank) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


t+ Indicates Press Report 


ARIZONA 
Somerton 


First National Bank of Arizona, Som- 
erton Branch of Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS 


Newark 

The Bank of Newark. 

(Capital $25,000, E. C. Edwards and 

WwW. Freeze, correspondents. Will 
open when First National Bank moves 
to Batesville) 


CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Branch 
of Pasadena. 
(Application filed August 30, 1944) 


East Salinas 
+ Monterey County Trust & 


Savings 
Bank, Branch of Salinas. 


ILLINOIS 
Eric 
Erie State Bank 


Mason City 
Mason City National Bank 


MINNESOTA 


Middle River 

+ Middle River State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Oscar Schenkey, correspondent) 


OREGON 


Tillamook 


+ Commercial Bank of Tillamook. 
(Capital $100,000. George P. Winslow, 
correspondent) 


TEXAS 
Texas City 
7 First State Bank of Texas City. 


(Capital $65,000. Claude R. 


Truett, 
President) 


WASHINGTON 
Forks 
Forks State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. Benj. N. Phillips and 
F. O, Fountain, Port Angeles, corre- 


spondents. Articles of Incorporation 
filed August 22, 1944) 


Seattle 


The National Bank of Commerce will 
open a branch in the Ballard District 
of the City of Seattle. 


CORRECTION 


San Jose, California. Tri-County State 
Bank should have been reported in Bank- 
ers Monthly of August 1944 under San 
Jose, Illinois, instead of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 
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e Jt is our earnest desire to meet all the demands !f 
Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 


effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 
may build only a limited number of adding machines 


If you are in need of Adding Machin 
suggest that you get in touch with 


ff. 
r write to our home office for 


ALLEN W WALES | 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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